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: THE LADY LILLIAN.—A BORDER 
\ 

j BY ANNA SAVAGE. 
, 

A [SEE ENGRAVING. | 
; “Wuat ho! bring forth my fleetest steed, 

, We'll scour o’er valley, hill, and plain, 

, And wake each slumbering churl with speed 

7 To seek the Lady Lillian. 

Spur on, nor stay for mount or flood, 

J Halt not, nor rest one moment—see 

f Broad Jands shall prove my gratitude 

. To him who brings her back to me. 

. Set forth the blood hound ! he will track 

4 Her steps o’er every path she past ; 

, Aye! he will bring my daughter back, 

4 Though this bright morning were her last.” 

. So spake the lord of proud Lodore, 

* And forth his followers bent their way, 

é Corslet, and helm, and lance they bore, 

; That glittered at the dawn of day. 

y Spare thou thy threats, thou haughty lord ! 

P A lover’s hand now guides the rein 

= Of thy fleetest steed ; nor to thy word 

r ; 

i Thy mettled charger bounds again. 

? The hound now crouches at her feet, 

4 And kinder arms than thine enfold 

: The noble maiden !—Was it meet 

- To barter that fair hand for gold ? 

; Oh! was it well that thou should’st press 

~. Thy foot upon a fallen foe, 

) And add the drop of bitterness 

4 hat makes misfortune’s cup o’erflow ;— 

\ To lure within thy castle walls, 

) In kindly guise, a banished man, 


Then bid the dungeon wicket fall 
On the last scion of his clan ? 





It was not well that thou did’st dare 
The trusting chieftain to beguile, 
And Jure him to thy treacherous snare, 
With Lillian’s voice and Lillian’s smile. 
Of her bereft, ’tis true there fell 

Stern retribution’s dark’ning shade, 
Dealt by the hand thou lov’st so well,— 
Deceit is by deceit repaid. 


N. S.—Von. IV.—No. 3.—Marcn, 1845. 
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BALLAD. 


Vainly they seek each city nigh ; 
The maiden passed the border side ; 

She dashed the bright tear from her eye, 
And joyed to be Glengarry’s bride. 

She spurned the circlet from her brow, 
And fled she with a banished man, 

Who, richer than his rival now, 

Holds the true faith of Lillian. 














I saw her in her father’s hall 

In robes of price a queen might wear, 
And maidens answered to her call 

To twine a gem or braid her hair. 

Since then, by Yarrow streams I’ve seen 
A mountain dweller there, unshod, 
Sweet Lillian,—and no forest queen, 

So fair, the hether ever trod. 





















I saw her pass yon rippling brook, 
Her nestling children round her hung: 
Think’st thou she mourns that she forsook 
The home round which her heart had clung ? 
Her cheek had paled in lordly bower, 

And watched each day in sadness close, 
Now, see, the sadly drooping flower, 
Transplanted, blooms a mountain rose. 


Her home now seems a holy sound, 
And welcome to the exile’s ears ; 
Oh! woe to them who may surround 

That spring of hope with grief and tears. 
Woe! to the words that dim the cheek, 
Sheltered in home, but smiles should wear, 
Or bid the tortured bosom seek 

The rest its spirit finds not there. 










Now fairy voices—tiny feet— 
Echo round the banished man, 

And murmured blessings fondly greet 
The listening ear of Lillian. 

While sheltered ‘neath her tartan’s fold 
Throbs every pulse with noble pride, 
That woman’s love spurned rank and gold 
To be the forest dweller’s bride. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


HZYNOMIA.—A TALE 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


(PRIZE 


STORY.) 


BY MISS A. J. ALLEN. 


Ir was a bright day in June; the declining 
sun poured his glorious beams through rifts of crim- 
son clouds bowing low in the west, gilding the 
tree-tops with a golden radiance; the birds were 
chaunting merry farewells to the day-king, while 
the old forest-nooks resounded cheerily with the 
mellow notes. But hark! What sounds were 
those which intermingled with the sweet bird-notes? 
How sweetly did they reverberate among the moss- 
covered rocks, now full and mellow, then murmur- 
ing faint and gently, as the last quivering vibration 
of a harp-string. Near the edge of the forest was 
a cool, shady bower, formed of wild vines and 
creepers, twining among the arched boughs. On 
the roots of a lofty tree, wreathing among her long 
silken hair a garland of flowers, sata lovely girl, 
whose dark skin and fanciful attire bespoke her of 
an unfortunate race, now driven from their native 
soil far beyond the western mountains. At her 
feet crouched a beautiful spotted fawn, with its 
large, speaking eyes, fixed intelligently on its mis- 
tress, watching her in her graceful task. While 
thus employed, she sung a plaintive melody, whose 
notes re-echoed through the air, excelling, if possi- 
ble, the liquid music of the feathered songsters. 
When she had finished, she languidly arose, and, 
followed by the fawn, proceeded slowly to a small 
brooklet which rippled at a short distance, and 
seating herself on its bank, gazed vacantly at the 
trees opposite, and apparently unconscious of the 
presence of her pet, which lovingly nestled its head 
in her lap, and gazed wishfully into her face. 

It was a beautiful group, such an one as a sculp- 
tor of most refined taste would have delighted to 
gaze upon. One small hand was buried in the 
short verdure at her side, while on the other the 
fawn had nestled its little head. Around her neck 
hung a sort of necklace, formed of wild-wood flow- 
ers and small berries, staining with their rich juice 
the dusky yet polished skin, and from under her 
short robe of red cloth peeped a delicate moccasined 
foot, which the haughtiest belle of an European 
court might well have envied. ‘Jer long, straight 
hair, of midnight blackness, fell luxuriantly around 
her form, while on her brow was wreathed a bright 
coronal of flowers, fit to grace an Eastern princess. 

We will now glance at the arbor she had left. 
It has now another occupant—an Indian, of tall 
stature, with beaded moccasins and decorated 
hatchet-belt. In his hand he held a long bow, and 
on his shoulder rattled a quiver, while from his 
head waved a dark plume, betokening his chieflain 
rank. His countenance was handsome, but in it 


might be detected traces of fierce passions, J; 


now exhibited a mingling of conflicting feelin. 


admiration, cunning, triumph and hesitancy. Ho 
stood, apparently irresolute whether to advance 
retire. Suddenly the maiden started to her foe: 
and, tossing back her tresses, gazed earnest!y ite 
the stream. A sun-like smile stole over her face at 
the reflected loveliness, and she murmured, « \Vj,y 
She has woven into a chaplet the flowers he Je‘t ;; 
her arbor, and he sees not that they deck the broy 
of his own maiden.” 

Suddenly she saw the reflection of another fico 
in the sparkling wavelets, and an arm was throw, 
rudely about her slender waist. Shrieking, she 
endeavored to disengage herself, but the brawny 
arm of the Indian clasped her firmly, and her stru-- 
gles were vain. 

“ Did Hzynomia believe that Eagle-Eye left fr 
her those buds? Nay, it was Green-Bird ; he sen: 
her gifts of shells and skins, and she spurned then 
from her. But three days since, he was in seare!i 
of game, and he beheld Eagle-Eye steal into the 
bower, and lay at the foot of a tree a knot of flow- 
ers, and Green-Bird knew they were for Hzynomia, 
for soon she came and found them. But last nigii! 
when the moon shone through the leaves, and rested 
on the old roots, Green-Bird left there a bunch ot 
blossoms, and lo! he finds them on the brow of the 
maiden.” 

“ Green-Bird is a coward! fzynomia despises 
him! If Eagle-Eye were here, he would not thu: 
detain her! Does Green-Bird think because the 
crest is on his brow, that he may thus treat a he'p- 
less maiden ?” 

“ Let Hzynomia beware of rising words to pro- 
voke the anger of Green-Bird. Before the young 
moon is a circle, he will take vengeance on Eagle- 
Eye for the murder of his kinsman, and rifling from 
him the affections of the maiden he loved.” 

‘“‘Green-Bird knows that Eagle-Eye did not siay 
his kinsman. Let him listen. Does he not re- 
member the fire by the great river, where he ce- 
coyed Pamossagee, and smoked with him the po 
can of peace; gave him fire-water, and when his 
victim slept, basely murdered him? Do the aflec- 
tions of the maiden he loves dwell with Eagle-Eye' 
Is Owanee then false to him?” 

While uttering this abrupt and taunting speec, 
Green-Bird’s grasp had gradually loosened, and he 
now stood before her in an attitude of demonisc 
rage. He spoke not for some time, and when he 
did, his tones were startlingly low, yet distinct. 
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Without noticing the latter part of her answer, he 
asked, g 

« Where did Hzynomia hear this idle tale? Did 
the Great Spirit tell it her in dreams, or did Pa- 
mossagee Whisper it from beneath the great wa- 

«The Great Spirit did not tell it her, nor did the 
sol of Pamossagee rise from his grave of waters. 
Green-Bird did not think that he was seen when 
ie clutched the throat of Pamossagee, and plunged 
him into the rolling flood.” 

While he was speaking he had drawn near her, 
and his tomahawk gleamed in his hand. His 
eyes were fastened on her’s with intense ferocity. 
He raised his arm to aim a blow, when it was 
grasped from behind by a tall, beautiful girl, hold- 
ing onone arm a lovely infant, while with her hand 
she caught the uplifted arm of the enraged chief. 

« Why does Green-Bird wish to murder the beau- 
tiful Hzynomia? What has she done that his arm 
js raised against her? Has he the soul of a woman 
that he would kill a woman?” 

He dropped his head, and glancing furiously at 
her, said; “* Why is Owanee so far from the wig- 
wam of Green-Bird? Why does she follow him 
into the forest? Did he not command her to stay, 
while he sought for the panther, that he might give 
her his skin for a couch? Why does she disobey ! 
Did she think that he sought the love of some other 
maiden of the tribe?” 

A slight expression of pain crossed her features 
as she replied, “ Owanee knew that Green-Bird did 
not seek for game, and she followed him to ask him 
toreturn and gladden his wigwam. It is a long 
time since he sought happiness with his wife and 
boy. Will he not go with them?” 

Her dark eye filled with tears, and she raised the 
babe to his face, who clasped his little arms about 
his father’s neck, and clung there, gazing wistfully 
into his face. 

Putting the child from him, he turned to Hzy- 
nomia, and in a low, hissing whisper said, “ Let 
Hzynomia but whisper what she has told Green- 
Bird, and he will make for her a grave, if not as 
deep, as fearful as that of Pamossagee,” and, turn- 
ing, disappeared in the green wood, followed by his 
beautiful wife. Hzynomia was again left in soli- 
tude, and a few moments found her safe, in her own 
dwelling. 

The next day at sunset she again wandered to 
her woody retreat, not now alone, but accompanied 
by her noble lover, Eagle-Eye. His figure was 
tall, and commanding, and clad in a short robe of 
skins confined at the waist by a band of scarlet 
cloth, delicately embroidered with small shells, and 
an eagle’s feather shadowed his broad brow. He 
thus addressed the maiden,— 

“Does Hzynomia know that on the morrow the 
men of her tribe go to fight their pale-faced oppres- 
sors 1” 


“No, Hzynomia did not know, for the councils 
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of the tribe are secret. And is Eagle-Eye going to 
slay his white brothers? Has he forgotten their 
kindness to him, when they took him prisoner, and 
then liberated him ?” 

“No! he has not forgotten. They treated him 
well for a while, but their tongues were forked. 
They wished to set him at liberty for the purpose 
of betraying his red brothers, and because he said, 
‘No!’ they threatened to hang him, aye, hang him! 
but,” here his voice softened, “the pale girl came 
in the dark stillness of the night and freed him.” 

* Would Eagle-Eye then murder the pale girl and 
her friends? Will he forget that she gave him 
to life and Hzynomia, when he was about to die?” 

*“*No! he will not forget. He will not harm the 
white maiden, nor her friends. It shall never be 
said in the hunting grounds, that Eagle-Eye slew 
them who gave him freedom, and sent him to his 
own forest glades.” 

“Then spoke my own Eagle-Eye. But will not 
his mercy extend to the aged and helpless. Will 
he not save the women? they have done no harm, 
and surely are not to blame for the deeds of their 
men.” 

* Eagle-Eye would do this if he had the power. 
There are others more powerful than he, who are 
determined that the blood of the whites shall be 
poured out for the wrongs they have heaped upon 
them, and Eagle-Eye cannot save. But let Hzynomia 
believe that the beautiful pale girl shall be spared.” 

The time passed swiftly while conversing. ‘They 
noticed not that the dark shadows of the ancient 
trees were gradually lengthening in the twilight, 
and when they prepared to return to the village, 
evening had wept herself to sleep in the arms of 
night. 

Scarcely had they left the arbor when a savage 
face peered from among the damp heavy foliage. 
A tall form emerged into the moonlight, grasping 
his tomahawk, and gazing after the retreating lov- 
ers. ‘The moon beams rested on his countenance, 
and revealed the wicked Green- Bird. 

“Never shall the proud Eagle-Eye return to 
cheer the heart of the maiden, and she shall seek 
the love of Green-Bird as did Owanee, or die like 
her.” 

The next morning dawned upon the earth, glow- 
ing with verdure and beauty. The grass and shrubs 
glittered with crystal drops, and the beautiful flow- 
er-cup nodded its greeting to the zephyr-spirit, as 
it gently touched her young leaflets. A bustle was 
heard through the Indian hamlet, as the sun-steeds 
mounted swiftly the blue firmament. The noise 
increased ; a large fire was kindled on the green, 
and round it were clustered the chief men of the 
tribe. They had met to prepare for the expedition 
against the whites. They were addressed by sev- 
eral aged chieftains, who had been heard with the 
usual “ Ugh!” of approbation. 

At length Green-Bird arose. His hatchet hung 
in his belt, and he leaned gracefully upon his bow. 
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“ Warriors! are ye women that ye thus pause, 
and waver from the slaughter of the pale invaders 
of our country? Why wait longer? Have ye not 
yet received sufficient injury? Remember ye our 
little village, on the otherside the great river, where 
ye lived happy and harmless? We smoked the pipe 
of peace with the spoiler. Our ears were shut and 
we heard not the call of our brothers around us, 
who were daily driven from their homes. At last 
the Great Spirit was angry with us for our idleness, 
and the pale faces came upon us. They slew our 
wives, they murdered our babesandaged men. They 
plundered our wigwams, and scattered their ashes to 
the winds. ‘They drove us from the mounds of our 
fathers, to shelter like wild beasts, where best we 
might. Will ye then delay longer? Do s0, and 
Mannitto will take from ye your places in the 
great hunting grounds. He will allow none but 
the brave and fearless, those who have in their 
hands the scalps of their foes, to enter there. Think 
ye that your fathers now look from thence with 
pleasure on your actions. Think you that they 
see in your veins one drop of the brave blood that 
flowed in theirs, or that a particle of their noble 
souls remain in these craven spirits? Noy! they 
know ye not, nor will, till ye rouse, and, following 
their examples, rush to revenge yourselves on their 
enemies, and quench in their best heart’s blood your 
wrongs!” 

Snatching from his girdle his tomahawk, he held 
it up before them. 

“See ye this, chiefs? Mark ye these red spots? 
But last eve I hunted in the forest, and under a tree 
I found a white man slumbering. He was young 
and like agirl. But this tomahawk found his brain, 
and if you will look in at my wigwam, you will find 
his scalp, yet red with his blood. But the spirit of 
my father is not yet at rest; I co to wreak my ven- 
geance on his murderers. Will ye, too, go? Or 
have ye no sires, brothers, wives or children to 
avenge! If not, I go alone. Come on, chiefs! 
come on! Ye have learned the treachery of the 
pale faces, that the fire or the knife is your only 
hope from them. The Great Spirit is angry with 
you for your weak faltering. Turn away his anger 
by their destruction !” 

He sat down, while the air was rent with cries 
of vengeance, and fierce faces gleamed fearfully 
with the direful passions he had aroused by his bold 
words. When this had somewhat subsided, Eagle- 
Eye slowly arose and drew gracefully around him 
his robe of beaver skin. A long feather of the bird 
from which he derived his name, nodded above his 
high massive forehead. His noble form excelled 
those of his brother chiefs in its Apollo-like limb 
and muscle. He thus addressed them: 

“Chiefs and Mohicans. We have listened to 
the eloquence of our brother Green-Bird. He calls 
on us to revenge our wrongs, to shed the blood of 
the pale-faces for the murder of our sires. He has 
called up within you, by fiery words, the bad spirits 
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of anger and murder. Our brother need Not haye 
asked if we yet remember our little village 
ruins. We well remember the wreathed smoke 
curling from our wigwams, and rolling to the c] re 
blue and white above. Ye well remember t} 

sports of your babes, and the chase in the foros 
round that lovely hamlet. We think oft of i : 
bright morn which brought destruction on aj! ne 
loved, when the aged, young men and maid iy 
were shot down by the fire weapon of the Whites 
and our warriors and braves driven forth to wander 
Yet why did the pale faces come upon us. Were 
they not brought by the treachery of one of oy; 
young men? Eagle-Eye would not deny that they 
have wronged ye. They have in many ways, 
They would now drive you from your native homes, 
and the mounds of your fathers, into a strange land, 
to die. But, children of the Great Spirit! sore 
among them listen to good spirits. They trample 
the bad spirits under their feet. They pity their 
red brother, and would not harm him. Ye 4) 
know that Eagle-Eye has been a prisoner among 
them, and because he would not betray his brothers 
they threatened to slay him. He would have died 
had not the pale girl and her brother risked their 
lives to save his, and he now remembers his yow 
that he too would save them. Green-Bird has shown 
you the blood of a white man on his hatchet. Bro- 
thers! he took it from the brother of the pale ficed 
girl who saved the life of Eagle-Eye! He says that 
no coward or craven spirits will go to the great 
hunting grounds. But do my brothers believe that 
Manitto will admit those who have on their hands 
the blood of innocent women and children?” 

Here Green-Bird’s brow contracted, and he hasti- 
ly clutched his hatchet. 

“ Nay! such will never hunt in those fair lands. 
Mohicans, think not that I counsel you to tamely 
submit to injury. No, I wish not to have our bro- 
thers point to us and say, ‘their skins are red but 
their hearts pale.’ As a tribe we owe the pale 
face nothing. He has taken from us our wives 
and our homes. He has sent among us fire waters 
and made us fools and madmen. He has sent 
among our brother tribes bad spirits; they have 
turned their faces from us, and we are left alone. 
And should we then crawl before the pale men’ 
Nay! we will fight like men for our wives and 
little ones, and the sacred dust of our sires.” 

While speaking, he had advanced to the centre 
of the circle, his robe had fallen from his shoulders, 
and he stood thus, his fine figure seen to advantage, 
and his dark eye dilating with martial fire, his face 
unclouded with the savage anger and the sterner 
passions which had glowed in that of Green-Bird. 

“Sons of Manitto. Your mighty Father gave 
you these broad lands and lofty mountains; he 
taught you to follow the wild beast to his lair, and 
armed you for the chase. He gave you beasts and 
flying animals for meat, and their skins for cover- 
ing. He gave them with a stern command to 
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keep them for your children. Mohicans! will you 
jo this? Will you not preserve them with your 
jivest Hear me, thou Great Spirit, and spirits of 
the departed,” said he, advancing and raising his 
arms, “ while I swear by the bones of my fathers, 
while life is within me, to preserve sacred and un- 
sullied from the touch of the pale invaders of my 
country, the altars and hearthstones of our sires, or 
fall with them.” 

He remained a moment, with his form drawn to 
its full height, and his arms elevated towards hea- 
ven; but gradually dropping them, the fire left his 
eyes, and he turned and disappeared among the huts. 
“The crowd soon dispersed, the council fire burn- 
ed low, and in about an hour a party of warriors 
were seen filing off into the forest, armed with 
tomahawk, bow and scalping knife, and their faces 
covered with war paint. 

It was nearly sunset, when the loud and mourn- 
ful wailings of a child were heard in the habitation 
of Green-Bird. ‘They continued until the curiosity 
of some of the women was excited, and they en- 
tered the wigwam. An awful sight presented it- 
self. The body of the beautiful Owanee was ex- 
tended on the ground bathed in blood, while on a 
couch near lay her child, whose cries had aroused 
attention. They raised the corpse, and placing it 
on the couch, endeavored to restore animation, and 
various ceremonies were performed over it. Once 
they thought that a faint breath heaved the bosom, 
and again all was still. 

The kind-hearted Hzynomia took the motherless 
babe to her own home; the wigwam of Green-Bird 
was closed and the body prepared for interment in 
the burial place of her fathers. The next morning 
ithad disappeared. * ° ® y 

We will now turn our attention to the small vil- 
lave of Y . Whose inhabitants were devoted to 
destruction by their savage enemies. 

It was early in the afternoon of a mild pleasant 
day, when two persons left a small neat cottage, 
and wandered to the forest. One was a young 
man of fine appearance, tall and well formed. His 
dress was a short green hunting frock, decorated 
with yellow plusk, and a cord, in which were thrast 
a pair of small, handsomely mounted pistols, was 
knotted at the waist, and the handie of a short 
knife just peeped from his breast. A small fur cap 
was set carelessly on his head, revealing a black 
mass of hair curling round his broad white brow. 

His companion was a young lovely girl. Scarce 
seventeen summers had scattered their blossoms on 
her path. Her eyes were of that deep blue, which, 
when veiled by the long lashes, is scarcely distin- 
guishable from black. Her hair was a dark auburn, 
plaited in glossy bands round her small classic 
head, its only ornament a wreathlet of violets fan- 
cifully twined among its folds. 

They had proceeded a distance into the wood, 
and neither had spoken. At last the silence was 
broken by the young man. 





“ Dear Lina, why thus taciturn? I have not seen 
a smile on your face, nor heard a word from your 
lips since we left the cottage. Have I in any way 
offended? If so, I will confess and repair the 
wrong, with all my heart.” 

‘“‘No, Adolphe, you have given no offence. I was 
thinking of my absent brother. It is now nearly 
three days since he left the settlement. When I 
reflect on his unusual absence, my heart is filled 
with sad forebodings. I fear he has fallen into the 
hands of the merciless natives. Oh, Adolphe! 
what agonies may he have passed through. The 
scorching flames may even now be consuming him, 
or he may be bleeding and dying, with no gentle 
hand to support his drooping head, no kind voice to 
soothe him, his only music the horrible yell of the 
savage,” and her eyes filled with tears at the fear- 
ful picture she had shudderingly drawn. 

Lina, do not indulge in these thoughts. Think 
of the improbability of such an occurrence. You 
know the savages have entirely disappeared. They 
do not even come to sell their furs, and no fear of 
molestation is entertained by the men of the vil- 
lage. Cyrille has probably met an acquaintance 
from the next hamlet, and accompanied them 
home, and will soon return and laugh at his sweet 
sister for hier idle fears.” 

“Ah, Adolphe, you know not the nature and 
cunning of the wily Indian. Like the lurking pan- 
ther, he will steal on his unwary victim. Iam fear- 
ful from the very reasons you assign, that destruc- 
tion awaits this devoted people. I would I could 
see the generous savage, once a prisoner here, 
and solicit his protection. The cruel whites had 
devoted him to death because he nobly refused to 
betray his unhappy countrymen. I pitied him, and 
with my brother’s assistance found means to lib- 
erate him, and in his broken manner he promised 
us security in an hour of similar peril. If my fears 
are true, that hour is at hand.”’ An arrow whistled 
over their heads and lodged in the trunk of a tree 
just behind them. 

Before they had time to utter a word, or rise 
from their seats, they were surrounded by a band 
of hideously painted Indians, and the old forest halls 
resounded with their terriffic yells. 

Adolphe sprang to his feet, and planting himself 
before the affrighted Lina, prepared to defend her to 
the utmost. He soon stretched twoof the assailants 
dead at his feet, and throwing away his pistols, 
drew his knife and succeeded in disabling another, 
when he was overpowered by numbers, and the 
agonized maiden seeing him fall bleeding to the 
ground, sank senseless at his side. With a shout 
of exultation, they sprang upon their defenceless 
victims, and would soon have completed their 
work ; but they were arrested by the appearance of 
a tal] Indian, who advanced from among the» tress. 
He addressed a few words in the Indian tongue, 
when they immediately left the lovers and hast- 
ened directly towards the village, where the work 
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of slaughter had already commenced. From 
thence were heard the shrieks of the inhabitants 
mingling with the shouts of the savages. 

The attack was altogether unexpected, and they 
were but illy prepared to meet their enemies. 
Their grain fields were laid waste, their cattle 
slaughtered, and lastly their houses fired. The 
men of the village in vain attempted the defence 
of their families ; they fell the victims of the savage 
horde, and soon, far above the crackling of flames 
and victorious war whoops, rose the death-cries of 
the ill-fated villagers. 

When the sun went to his cloud-curtained bed 
that night, he left behind him a scene of ravage 
and desolation. Of all the fair fields of grain, there 
was not one which the spoiler had not destroyed. 
Of all the neat vine-clad cottages not one but was 
a smoking ruin; in short, where that morn had stood 
a flourishing and beautiful hamlet, now appeared 
a scene of blackness and death, one of many ex- 
amples of the Indians’ revenge. The whites had 
pillaged and destroyed their village of huts,— 
compelled them to leave the hearthstones and bu- 
rial places of their fathers, and thus had they been 
rewarded. 

But to return to our forest scene. When his 
companions had left him, the Indian turned to the 
insensible maiden, and raising her, endeavored to 
restore her to life. While thus employed he heard 
a slight crackling in the bushes near him, and 
Green-Bird appeared, and tauntingly addressed 
him :— 

“Why does not Eagle-Eye join his brothers at 
the village? The pale face falls before them, and 
their brave chief is not there. Does he stay to 
take from her head the locks of the maiden, to give 
them to his Hzynomia, or to hang at his belt the 
scalp of her dead lover! Is his ear dull that he 
cannot her the whoop of his countrymen, or his eye 
shut that he sees not the fires they have kindled ? 
Is his foot tied that he speeds not to the scene of 
his brothers triumph, and his tomahawk heavy that 
it flies not at the heads of his white foes? See 
here! Green-Bird has done well his work. His 
heart is not like a woman’s, like Eagle-Eye’s,” 
and he pointed to his girdle at which hung five or 
six scalps yet reeking and ghastly. Eagle-Eye 
answered not a word, but poising his tomahawk, 
sent it at the head of his insulter. 

Green-Bird had seen the action, and barely es- 
caped by suddenly bowing his body, and the weapon 
pissing onward, buried itself to the haft in the body 
of a tree. 

“Does Eagle-Eye try to kill his brother? He 
isa coward. He shall stay at home with the wo- 
men of the tribe, and gather corn for the men 
while they go to cut down the pale faces, as the 
red leaves in autumn fall before the winds,” and 


before Eagle-Eye could avoid it, an arrow was 
quivering in his arm, and Green-Bird had disap- 
peared among the trees. After bandaging the 
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wound with his belt, he raised the stil] fainting 
Lina in his arms and plunged into the forest. 
That eve the beautiful Hzynomia sat ¢ 


black, silky hair was braided in long strands, yy, 
adorned, save by a bright scarlet ribbon twis 

round her head. She was clothed in a robe of 
gaily flowered chintz, confined at the waist by 

narrow belt of lynx, and the large flowing s| a 
was fastened at the shoulder, by a small tutt of ti. 
same fur. Her arms were bare, and seen jn al! 
their round, and healthful beauty, as she playful), 

tossed the crowing infant in the air. Her hut w. 23 
different from any in the village. It was line, 
with deer skins, and round it were hung Jon; 
strings of shells and wampum, and beautiful bows}, 
of ever-green were fastened to the low dennis 
roof. The floor was covered with Indian mattiny, 
cushions of fur lay scattered around, while two Jo, 
couches of deer skins were in different corners, 

Suddenly the skin composing the entrance wa; 
raised, and the noble Eagle-Eye stepped forward, 
leading the pale trembling Lina. He paused , 
moment on seeing the occupation of Hzynomis, 
and motioning the wearied girl to remain in tho 
shade, while he advanced and laying his hand on 
the arm of Hzynomia, and in a low voice pr- 
nounced her name. She started and threw hersel; 
on the bosom of her lover. He raised her and say- 
ing a few words drew her towards Lina, who stood 
wondering at the scene before her, and then let 
the hut. 

“The white maiden was expected, and she is 
welcome to the wigwam of Hzynomia. Let her 
be without fear; she issafe. Will she not rest? for 
see, Hzynomia has prepared for her sister, a bed of 
soft skins.” 

After replying to this singular, yet kind address, 
she threw herself upon the couch. She tried in 
vain to compose herself to rest. The image oi 
Adolphe, pale and bleeding, would rise before her 
aching eyes, and again her thoughts would revert 
to her absent brother, whom her imagination pic- 
tured suffering all the tortures which Indian cuu- 
ning or malignity could devise. 

At last she fell into a feverish slumber. Lier 
mind sped back to the scenes of her childhood, 
when she sported on the banks of the clear ——; 
when those sisters, one by one had dropped away, 
and gone to the sleepers’ home; when she and 
her brother were left alone with her parents, and 
those parents in their turn had followed their chi’ 
dren; when she had left her sunny France, anc, 
over the fathomless blue of old ocean, had found 4 
home in the American wilds, where she first saw 
Adolphe, and he had gained the young heart of the 
orphan. Again she wandered with him into the 
forest, and seating themselves on the old tree roots, 
they were surrounded by a party of village friends, 
strangely silent and sad, and while she gazed they 
gradually assumed the form of the savage. Then 


€aressin; 


the lovely boy of the murdered Owanee. }j,. 
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they fell upon them, and the lifeless body of Adol- 
phe, fell at her feet. Then she again traversed the 
ereen wood with the brave Eagle-Eye, and arrived 
at the hut of the Indian girl. 

Suddenly her slumbers were broken by startling 
yells. ‘She started from her bed, and raising 


the skin which hung at the entrance, she caught - 


a glimpse of a long line of warriors entering a dis- 
tant wigwam, and she fancied that as the light 
streamed from the lodge, it had revealed to her the 
face of her lover. The savages might have found 
him alive, and reserved him fur a more horrible 
death than that by the arrow, The thought was 
madness. The rest of Hzynomia was broken by a 
heavy grasp upon her shoulder, and on opening her 
eyes the form of her guest was bending over her, 
her countenance distorted with anguish. Ina gen- 
tle voice she asked, “ Why does the white girl look 
so pale and wild? Are not her dreams pleasant! 
What can Hzynomia do that she may rest !” 

Lina informed her what she had seen, and be- 
seeched her to accompany her to the place where 
the warriors had disappeared. The maiden appeared 
touched. Rising, she took a robe and throwing it 
over the shoulders of her companion, those two be- 
ings, so beautiful yet so strangely contrasted in 
beauty, passed forth and sped swiftly towards the 
council-hut. ‘They paused at the door, and, listen- 
ing, heard the guttural sounds of Green-Bird’s voice 
as he addressed the assemblage. Hzynomia beck- 
oned to her companion, and passed round the corner 
of the building. After repeated attempts, she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a view of the interior. In a 
moment she stepped back, and placing her finger 
on her lips, pointed to the aperture. Lina sprang 
forward and looked eagerly into the hut, but had 
no sooner done so than, regardless of the silent 
warning of Hzynomia, she uttered a long wild shriek 
and fell senseless into her arms. The girl instantly 
raised and bore her swiftly towards her own wig- 
wam, though the burden was somewhat heavy for 
her slight form. But affright lent wings to her 
feet and strength to her arms. 

We will return to the scene they had left. 

A group of chiefs were seated gravely on the 
ground, listening to the address of one of tall stat- 
ure, and handsome though fierce countenance. He 
spoke in the Indian tongue, and pointed frequently 
toone who was bound to a sort of wooden pillar 
before him. The prisoner was Adolphe. He had 
been wounded, but not killed, and the savages, re- 
turning from their work of death, had found him 
still at the foot of the tree where he had fallen, 
They were now assembled to determine the manner 
of his death. He had killed two of their men, and 
they required life for life. They were listening to 
the words of Green-Bird when that anguished 
shriek broke upon their ears. The blood fled from 
the cheeks of those stern wild menas they listened. 
Green-Bird was in the height of his eloquence, but 


as he heard the sound his voice left him, and he re- 
2 


mained with foot advanced and arm extended. For 
a moment a feeling of superstition pervaded every 
heart, but anon, as if by one impulse, they started 
to their feet and rushing from the lodge, they caug it 
a glimpse of Hzynomia, as she bore her helpless 
charge to her dwelling. They started in pursuit, 
and soon arrived at the hut. Here they stopped, 
for the figure had disappeared. 

After a whispered consultation, one of the number 
entered, and gazed searchingly round the small 
apartment. He saw nothing to excite suspicion. 
There lay Hzynomia, apparently slumbering as 
peacefully as the infant over which ber arm was 
flung. A small table was drawn to the bedside, on 
which was placed a cup of nourishment for the babe, 
and on the couch which had before received the form 
of poor Lina, lay the beautiful fawn before spoken 
of. Ina short time the intruder withdrew as si- 
lently as he came, little thinking that the heart of 
Hzynomia was fluttering and palpitating like that 
of a frighted bird. When the last light-moccasined 
tread had ceased, she sprang from her reclining 
posture, and hastening to the shady side of the hut, 
raised one of the skins which hung against it, and 
lifting the still senseless Lina, placed her on her 
own bed, and proceeded to restore her to life. 

After a while she opened her eyes and stared 
wildly about. Suddenly she threw herself at the 
feet of her young hostess, and exclaimed, 

“Oh! was it a horrid dream, or did I truly see 
him bound and fettered among the cruel savages? 
Good Hzynomia! will you not tell me it was a fancy 
of my poor distracted brain, and relieve this aching 
heart of an awful burden !?” 

Tears came to the eyes of Hzynomia as she re- 
plied, * The white Lilly did see her lover among the 
chiefs. But let her not fear, for he shall live. To- 
morrow, he will not die, and at night-fall Eagle- 
Eye and Hzynomia will place him in safety among 
the rocks.” 

“ Bless you! bless you! for those kind words. I 
knew that one so gentle and lovely could not exult 
in the misery of her white sister.” 

We will pursue the conversation no farther, but 
return to the baffled Indians. They did not return 
to the council-lodge, but placing a sentinel at its 
entrance, stole gravely and silently to their homes, 
with the exception of Green-Bird. He proceeded 
to the forest and rolling round hima blanket, threw 
himself on the ground, for he liked not to return to 
his wigwam, where he had basely murdered his in- 
nocent wife. When he heard the voice of Lina, 
while speaking to the chiefs, he fancied it to be 
that of the dead Owanee. Yet he was not repent- 
ant. Hehad Jong loved Hzynomia, and believing that 
his wife was an obstacle to his passion, in the dark- 
ness and stillness of night, had plunged a knife 
into her innocent bosom. 

The next day, the chiefs again assembled not 
now for council, but to witness the tortures and 
death of Adolphe. A large stake was driven into 





the ground, and near it were piled the faggots, 
which were to compose his death-pile. Near the 
foot lay a quantity of slender pine sticks, sharpened 
at one end while the other was dipped in pitch. 
With these they were to torture him, killing him 
inch by inch, and gloat over his agonies. It was 
high noon. The sun poured his burning rays ypon 
the heads of the little groups that were standing 
around. 

A young savage stood near the principal man of 
the tribe, who appeared giving him instructions, for 
he left himand walked rapidly toa wigwam ata short 
distance, and soon returned leading a person whose 
hands were bound behind him with a short pliant 
withe. Great was their surprise to see, instead of 
the white man, their brother Green-Bird. But with 
usual Indian self-possession, not a feature moved at 
the strange spectacle. 

Ata signal’from the sachem, they formed into a 
circle, and seating themselves on the ground, 
awaited in silence what was to ensue. After a 
few moments it was broken by the chief saying in 
a commanding voice, “ Let Yawona, the son of our 
dead brother Pamossagee, come and tell his fathers 
what he has seen.” 

At this a young Indian lad stepped forward. 
He was slender and well formed, his only garment 
a shirt of chintz. His moecasins were of red cloth, 
ornamented with small stained quills, and on his 
head he worea sort of turban, also of crimson cloth. 
He stood silently before them till the chief again 
spoke,—‘ Let our young son speak.” 

He then commenced in a low voice. As he pro- 
ceeded it gradually raised, and its full tones were 
heard for a considerable distance, and at last ac- 
companied by gestures. At times he spoke boldly 
and loud, and then low and mournfully, and his 
countenance was sad and downcast, and again his 
words were impassioned and eloquent; his motions 
violent yet graceful. 

We will now explain the situation of Green- 
Bird. Some weeks previous, there had been a 
sort of quarrel between this chief and one named 
Pamossagee, though the difficulty between them 
now appeared to be amicably settled ; and they 
greeted each other with apparent friendship. But 
in the heart of Green-Bird there yet lurked the de- 
mon of revenge. He imagined he had been wronged 
by Pamossagee, and he treacherously determined 
to take his life. 

One beautiful afternoon, a white trader with 
whom the Indians were friendly, was rowing down 
the river with a small cargo of skins. He had for- 
merly done Green-Bird a service, and, as much as 
he was capable, the chief entertained for him feel- 
ings of friendship. As he was floating down the 
stream he rounded a small point of wood-land, and 
saw a light column of smoke rise from the trees. 
He approached nearer and discovered Green-Bird 
and Pamossagee seated near a fire, engaged in 
smoking and drinking. He wondered at the sight, 
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for he well knew the feelings of the former. He 
saluted them and passed on. Soon after, tidincs 
reached the settlement that Pamossagee had disap. 
peared. The trader communicated his suspicions to 
his countrymen, but as the Indians were not then 
subjected to their laws they could do nothing, 

A few days after the son of Pamossagee was 
fishing in his canoe near the same spot. The 
water was low and just above it near the shore, he 
saw what appeared to be a hatchet. He proceedad 
to the place, and in attempting to draw it from the 
water, a dead body, in whose hand it was clasped, 
rose to the surface, and to his horror he discovered it 
to be the bloated and disfigured remains of his {,. 
ther. 

He immediately returned to the Indian hamlet. 
and secretly informed Eagle-Eye of what he haj 
seen. Eagle-Eye resolved to keep it a secret, {iy 
his own purposes, and reveal it to none save [z». 
nomia. The night Adolphe was brought to the y)\- 
lage, he determined to make use of it to save his ]if». 
Accordingly, after the council was broken up, as we 
have related, he proceeded to the lodge of tho 
sachem, was admitted, and informed him what yw: 
have already related, and also accused Green-Bir; 
of the murder of Owanee his wife. The death of 
Adolphe was deferred by the chief until Greey- 
Bird should receive justice at the hands of hi: 
countrymen. This was the result for which Eagle. 
Eye had hoped, and he immediately sought Hzy- 
nomia, to arrange a plan for the escape of Adolplie 
and Lina, of whose presence the tribe were as yet 
unaware, as she had been concealed in the dwell- 
ing of the Indian girl. They knew that the trial 
of Green-Bird would take place the next day. Hi- 
gle-Eye resolved that he would contrive to be 
placed as guard over Adolphe, and at dusk Lina 
should accompany her protectress to the banks of 
the river, and there await the arrival of him and 
his charge. They would then place the white 
girl and her lover in a cavern, among the rocks, 01 
the opposite shore, known only to themselves, 
where they should remain till they could with 
safety reach their friends. 

We will now return to the council. The bey 
proceeded in his tale, and no sound was heard save 
his musical and finely modulated voice. 

At length he concluded, and with the permission 
of the chieftain Jeft their presence, for he was but 
a stripling, and might not remain among the braves 
and warriors of the nation. 

When he had gone, at a signal, a warrior stepped 
forward to Green-Bird, and according to their cus 
tom of treating disgraced chiefs, took the plume of 
feathers from his head, and unbound his long scalp- 
lock. When this was done he gathered the hair 
into his hand, and taking a sharp knife from his 
girdle, dissevered it from the head, and cast it 0" 
the ground. When this was done, Yawona Was 
again summoned. His appearance was mucli al- 
tered. The turban had left his head, and his long 
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black hair hung down his shoulders, and his face 
was partly smeared with red paint; a robe of 
dressed deer skin was flung around him, and from 
a narrow leathern belt pended a short bright knife. 

It had been decided that as Green-Bird slew the 
futher, so he should die by the hand of the son. 
He stood by the sullen and motionless savage. All 
eyes were fixed on the ground. Their thoughts 
flew back to former times when the prisoner was a 
bright and beautiful boy. He had early been taught 
to trace the war path, and when but a youngling 
could follow a trail with more expertness than 
many of the older men. He had distinguished 
himself, and, younger than usual, had received the 
title of chief, and now the insignia of his rank lay 
scattered at his feet. But as he grew older his 
evil character was developed. He was treacherous 
and sanguine. A peace had been made with the 
whites, and he had ruthlessly broken its conditions, 
and destruction had descended upon their happy 
little villages. He had murdered his kinsman for 
a petty offence, and the beautiful Owanee for the 
gratification of a reckless passion, and, (as they be- 
lieved,) insulted her remains by removing them, 
that they might not rest in the mound of her father’s. 

The silence was broken by Owanachee, the 
principal chief,—* Brothers and braves! we have 
heard the young boy speak. He says that Green- 
Bird murdered his father, Pomassagee, and his fa- 
thers believe. He killed his young squaw, because 
he loved the beautiful Hzynomia. Owanachee 
says he ought to die. His brothers too say so. If 
now they think otherwise, a path is open to the ear 
of Owanachee. He will do justice. He has 
spoken,” 

At this speech, the eye of Green-Bird glanced at 
the gloomy faces around, and saw there but little 
hope. The stillness was unbroken. 

Owanachee again spoke, ** My brothers say no- 
thing. Let the boy strike. Say they so?” 

The expressive “Ugh!” arose. The boy turned 
tothe condemned man. 

At this moment a shriek was heard in the direc- 
tion of Hzynomia’s hut, and the tall figure of a wo- 
man rushed into the circle and threw herself on 
the bosom of Green-Bird. It was Owanee, whom 
they had supposed murdered. 

We will again digress from our subject and ex- 
plain her sudden re-appearance. We have said 
that the night that she was found apparently life- 
less, the compassionate Hzynomia had taken Owa- 
hee’s infant to her dwelling with the intention of 
wopting it for her own. During the night it con- 
‘tantly wept and wailed in lisping accents for its 
mother. At last she wrapt it in a robe and proceeded 
‘0 the hut which contained the body. She entered, 
tnd drawing aside the covering, lifted the babe to 
's mother’s face. While she gazed sadly at the 
Weeping child, nestling its little arms round the 
ieck of its unconscious parent, she fancied she saw 
‘slight movement of the head. A sudden hope 
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irradiated her heart. She caught the babe in her 
arms and laying it on the floor, seized a vessel of 
water, and dashed it into the face of Owanee. 
A slight gasp followed. Hzynomia repeated her 
exertions, and restored animation soon rewarded 
her efforts. Suddenly an idea flashed through her 
mind. She raised the still insensible Owanee “in 
her arms, succeeded in conveying her to her own 
hut, and placing her in an inner apartment, nursed 
her with the care and affection of a sister. = 

Owanee had arisen from her couch, and seeing 
the men of the tribe collected, had watched their 
movements. Horror seized her heart, and she re- 
mained almost stupified, until she saw the boy ad- 
vance toward her husband. Then, though with 
scarce strength to support herself upright, her still 
faithful love for her cruel husband nerved her, and 
rushing forth, she fell on his bosom just as the 
knife was raised. 

It is impossible to describe the ensuing scene. 
Terror and affright sat upon every countenance. 
They believed they saw the spirit of the murdered 
Owanee. 

After a while order was restored, and they were 
convinced of their mistake. Strengthened by des- 
peration, the agonized woman stood in their midst, 
and plead for the life of the criminal. She prom- 
ised his repentance and future amendment. ‘They 
would leave the tribe and go to the far west, and 
live in solitude, holding no intercourse with any of 
their own color or nation; and at last when all 
other pleadings were vain, she bared her own 
scarcely healed bosom, begged them to take her 
life, but spare that of her husband. 

In vain! he must die! their stern laws required 
it, and they would grant no reprieve, even for a 
few hours. Then the poor devoted wife fell sense- 
less to the ground and was conveyed tothe dwelling 
of Hzynomia. 

The countenance of Green-Bird at the appear- 
ance of his wife had lighted with triumph, for he 
believed her sent from the spirit land for his relief; 
but when he found her still alive, it assumed again 
the same stolid indifference; but a close observer 
might have detected a slight trembling in his pow- 
erful frame. 

The knife was again raised and every eye fixed 
on it in expectancy of the event, when the crack of 
a hundred rifles was heard, and a volume of fire 
blazed from the thickets! The shrieking of the 
wounded and dying filled the air! 

The boy fell dead to the earth, and by a sudden 
effort Green-Bird released his hands from the 
thongs. He seized a tomahawk, and rushing to 
Owanachee buried it in his brain, But scarce was 
this treacherous act committed, ere he fell a victim 
to the unerring arrow of Eagle-Eye. 

Dreadful was the carnage; for the Indians, un- 
armed, fell easy victims to the vengeance of the 
whites. They had heard of the massacre at the 


village of. Y-——, and falling on the trail of the 
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murderers, had thus obtained their revenge. After 
the victory was completed, they conveyed Adolphe 
and Lina to their own village, where they were 
received with demonstrations of joy, their hearts 
swelling with gratitude to the Great Being who 
had sent their friends to their rescue. 


* * * * * * 


The reader would doubtless wish to learn the 
fate of the noble [ndian girl and her gallant lover, 
vath which we will close our long and perhaps te- 
dious tale. 

A few years subseqnent to our narrative, a gen- 
tleman and his lady arrived from France, and set- 
tled in a large town on the Potomac, ‘The lady 
was dark haired, slender and delicate, and as we gaze 
into her yet beautiful clear blue eye, we easily re- 
cognize our former friend Lina. The gentleman 
was rather portly, handsome and dignified. ‘They 
have two lovely children. One a sweet gentle lit- 
tle girl, whose name is Hzynomia, and who often 
asked her mother when she “thould thee the beau- 
tiful dark lady,” whose name she bore. The other 
was a dark, noble boy, whom his sister calls her 
“own brother Dolphy.” 


One fine summer day Adolphe and Lina were 
seated on the piazza of their splendid dwelling, in- 


dulging in reminiscences of the past and arran 
plans for the future. Suddenly their children ap. 
peared, dragging between them a beautiful boy 
dressed in Indian garments. As soon as they w: a 
within hearing, Adolphe cried out, Papa, papas 
here is a boy who says he hasn’t any father or 
mother. He lives in the woods, and his name js 
Adolphe ! ain’t it funny.” 

Before he had time to answer, a tall Indian 
appeared in the avenue, and, stopping, gazed jp 
silence on the group. 

“ Eagle-Eye, my noble preserver,” cried Adolphe, 
springing towards him. 

We will not describe what followed, but suffice 
it that they soon learned that he lived in the neigh. 
boring forest. Those who survived the massacre, 
had emigrated to the west ; but Eagle-Eye had tar. 
ried Hzynomia, and, true to his vow, remained by 
the mounds of his fathers. The boy before them 
was the son of Owanee and Green-Bird. 

Fruitless were the endeavors of Adolphe and 
Lina to persuade them to leave their forest home, 
and dwell with them; but death only terminated 
the affectionate intercourse between the two fim. 
ilies. Reader, our simple tale is ended. It is a 
tale based upon facts, and with some of the actors 
we are personally acquainted. 
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BY E. SHERMAN KEENEY. 


An old man sat within the home 
Reargd when his heart was young ; 
And tears flow’d down his furrow’d cheeks,— 
That heart was all unstrung: 
His scanty locks were silvery white, 
And bent, his manly form, 
For he had known life’s keenest ills, 
And braved its roughest storm. 


Deserted was that once glad home— 
No step, save his, was known ; 

The joys that cheered his early days 
Were now forever flown,— 

The bat dwelt there—beneath the eaves 
The swallow built her nest, 

And crumbling walls told that Decay 
Was a familiar guest. 


Full many a year ago he came, 
With but his simple pack, 

Amid the wilds to build a home ; 
Of man ke found no track. 

The panther’s cry, the eagle’s shriek, 
Upon the air rose high, 

Where mountain, forest-tree, and hill, 
Were pointing to the sky. 


Close by a mountain brook he reared 
A cabin, rough and rude, 

Where cheerily the wood-bird’s notes 
Broke on the solitude ; : 


And gladly beat his heart and light, 
As, with a joyful pride, 

He led to that rough wilderness 
A young and fair-haired bride. 


Beneath that cabin roof they dwelt— 
And O! how free and wild 

Her laugh rung out upon the hills! 
Perchance the Indian child 

Had sung its simple song beside 
The brook, but echo’s sleep 

Had ne’er been waked by white maid’s voice, 
In that old forest deep. 


Years passed—that cabin disappeared— 
There stood upon its site 

A cottage, and that mountain brook 
Still like an arrow’s flight 

Dashed down the hill; its song was sweet 
As when the wild deer drank 

Its waters, or the timid fawn 
Played gaily on its bank. 


A group of tender plants had wound 
Their tendrils round his heart ; 
They were the treasures of his life— 

Of him they seemed a part ; 
And O! how fondly did he watch 
Them in their youthful pride! 
So full of life! so full of hope! 
So reckless of Time’s tide ! 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 








Those laughing ones grew into life— And he was left alone: no step— 


Out in the world they went No song—no smile—cheered him 
With eager hearts to join its strife, Within his once glad home; all—all 
Lured by the smiles Hope lent ; Was sad, and drear, and dim: 
Time scattered them in many lands; That brook lauched on as free as e’er; 
—One buffets Ocean’s wave— The Spring passed with its flowers; 
Another ’mid the western wilds Earth was unchanged—time sped: he lived, 
Sleeps in a stoneless grave. Scarce conscious of its hours. 
+ * ~ * 
And Death that early-loved one took ; He weeps—a vision of the past 
Her spirit passed trom earth Is flitting o’er his brain; 
As quiet as the morning dew Oh! what is life to him! To die, 7 
Ascends to Heaven ; the birth He feels it would be gain. 
Of all fair things was then—it was —Those bitter tears are wiped away ; 
The Spring-time, and they laid Strength to his heart is given, 
Her down to sleep where sweet-voiced birds For all of il! that yet remains— 
Their early visits paid. He hopes and trusts in Heaven. 


Skaneateles, N. Y., 1845. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS.—{conrinvep 





BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 





Mrs. Roberts certainly began to feel that if she “Oh! well, [ don’t want to slip out of business ; 
hoped to sustain her reputation for being the very though it always is a bore to such a temper as 
best and cleverest manager that the world ever mine,” replied her ladyship, “ and it is not an easy 
saw, of all’pecuniary as well as other matters, it matter you see just at first, Mrs. Robson—Mrs. 
would be necessary to lose as little time as possible Roberts, | mean—it is not quite easy just at first to 
in bringing to perfection her scheme for obtaining guess what you can have to do with any private 
the agreeable society of Miss Bertha Harrington business of mine. As to my getting up and trotting 
for her two daughters. She suffered, therefore, about the rooms in order to find a place for you to 
but one day to intervene between her iast visit to talk secrets in, I can’t do it—indeed I cannot, Mrs. 
lady Moreton, and the very important one which Roberts; but Ill send the child out of the room, if 
was to decide the success of her scheme. that is what you want. My cousin Sophy’s secrets 

Unfortunately, however, she did not find Lady and mine ate all one and the same, so she need not 
Moreton alone, her dearly beloved cousin, Sophy, stop you. Shall I send the child away ?” 
being seated beside her, reading scraps of news Mrs. Roberts bowed, and smiled a most cordially 
from the newspaper, while her young neice was well-pleased acquiescence, though she really would 
stationed at a table, one side of which was placed have been inexpressibly delighted could she have 
against the wall at the bottom of the room, withan found at the moment any feasible method of des- 
open book in her hand, which, however, she did not patching Lady Forton either to the bright regions 
appear to be reading, as her eyes were earnestly of the moon, or to the darkest cave at the bottom of 
fixed upon the wall before her. the ocean. 

This she of course felt would not do at all; and Upon receiving this signal of acquiescence from 
having gone through all her most graceful evolu- her mysterious visitor, Lady Moreton raised her 
tions in the way of easy Parisian morning gossiping, yoice to atone that was very satisfactorily audible at 
she lowered her voice toa whisper, addressed €x- the bottom of the room, where the young person 
clusively to Lady Moreton, and said, “May laskto she addressed was sitting, and said, “Go to your 
have two minutes’ private conversation with your own room, Bertha Harrington.” 
ladyship 2” The command was instantly obeyed, and then, 

Lady Moreton opened her eyes witha stare ex- yery greatly to the satisfaction of Mrs. Roberts, 
pressive ef much more astonishment than satisfac- who was beginning to feel a little nervous about 
tion, and repeating the word “ private ’” interroga- her negotiation, Lady Moreton exclaimed, 


tively, seemed to await a little further explanation “Tf you have got an atom of feeling in you, Mrs. 
before she ventured to accede to the request. Roberts, you must pity me about that wet blanket 


“Do not for a moment mistaxe me, my dearest ofa girl. In your whole life now did you ever see 
lady"? she exclaimed, looking at her dowager a creature look and move as she does? It would 
countess with eyes that seemed almost in an act of be bad enough, I dare say, for any body, high or 
adoration from profound respect ; “do not suppose ow, rich or poor; but think what it must be to me. 
it possible that I do not feel that this request would Sir Christopher Harrington deserves to be burnt 
be perfectly unwarrantable, did it not concern your for daring to torment me in this way.” 
ladyship more than it does myself.” These words, though uttered in the sharpest 
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possible key, fell like balm on the spirit of Mrs. 
Roberts, and seemed to render the undertaking so 
delightfully easy, that she sat exhibiting her satis- 
faction by a smile that became more bland and more 
broad every moment, despite the increasing asper- 
ity of the gay-hearted dowager. 

During the first part of her ladyship’s speech, her 
ladyship’s eyes had been fixed upon the tapestry 
portrait of her favorite dog, which she was assidu- 
ously working ina large frame that stood before 
her, but at length condescending to raise her eyes 
to the person she addressed, and whose private bus- 
iness, by the way, she had utterly forgotten, she 
perceived the strangely inappropriate expression of 
her countenance, and stopping short for a moment, 
staring at her with her needle suspended, and with 
rather an alarming frown upon her brow, she said, 
‘* What in the world may you be smiling and 
simpering at,-I should like to know? There is no 
accounting for difference of tastes, my good madam, 
but my cousin Sophy and myself, 1 believe, think 
this young lady’s arrival rather a crying than a 
laughing matter.” 

“* My dearest Lady Moreton !—my dearest Lady 
Forton !”’ exclaimed the frightened Mrs. Roberts in 
reply, ‘I should break my heart—I should, indeed! 
I am quite sure I should break my heart, if you 
could either of you think me capable of smiling at 
what must naturally make you both feel so very far 
from pleased. I did smile, I know; I am quite 
aware of that; I did smile, my dear ladies, and the 
cause for which I smiled was, that my sole and 
only reason for coming here this morning, was in 
the hope that I had thought of something which 
might perhaps relieve you from your disagreeable 
difficulties about this poor melancholy-looking young 
lady. I could not help smiling as I thought that 
perhaps I might have the exceeding great good luck 
and happiness of being useful to you.” 

“ Tlow, ma’am?”’ returned Lady Moreton, rather 
drily. “I confess that I can’t very well see what 
use you are likely to be of to me in this matter.” 
‘These words were by no means very encouraging 
in themselves, but the commentary which Mrs, 
Roberts’ sharp glance caught from the eyes of Lady 
Forton, was less so still, for they expressed both 
ridicule and pride with a degree of distinctness 
which proved them to be very fine eyes indeed. 
Very judiciously changing her own aspect from 
gay to sentimental, she replied, “I am not at all 
surprised to hear you say so, Lady Moreton, for few 
things could appear less likely than that such an 
idea as | have now called upon you to communi- 
cate should ever have entered my head. But you 
are not aware, dear lady, | am quite sure that you 
are not aware, how deeply impressive your manner 
when you describe your own feelings! I saw, and 
felt to my fingers’ ends, the sort of heavy dragging 
weight which this unfortunate young lady’s arrival 
had thrown spon you; and when I went home, I 
could not help saying to myself again and again, 
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that it was one of the most perverse and un) ucky 
things that ever had happened; for that yp; sete 
nine people out of a hundred might have had thi 
very same thing happen to them, without c: 
three straws about it; while to your ladyshi 0, ' 
seemed positively like putting an extinyyic,,. 
on the very brightest candle in the world.” — 

The simile was a very happy one, and Lady 
Moreton felt it to be so. She smiled, and node 
at her cousin, till the beautiful flaxen ring! : 
which depended from beneath her blond cap dance 
as it were, with satisfaction. 

“ That is true, Sophy, isn’t it, let who will hay, 
said it ?” she observed, and then added, “ You c 
not have hit the truth better, my good friend, if you 
had been King Solomon, or the Queen of Shel, 
either. It is an extinguisher, and put out I siia\ 
be, as sure as you sit there to say it, unless I cay 
find some means of throwing it away before [ ay, 
turned to snuff So now you may go on, if yoy 
will, and you need not be afraid to tell us whateyer 
may have come into your head about it. Whether 
it turns out to be wisdom or folly, it can’t do any 
harm, if we choose to take the trouble of listening 
to it.” : 

“ Heaven forbid I should do any harm, when | 
really wish to do nothing but good,” replied Mrs. Ko! 
erts with a sort of grave propriety of manner, that 
seemed to bespeak attention and respect, whether 
what she were about to say were approved or not. 
“It has occurred to me, Lady Moreton,” she con- 
tinued, “that I might, without the slightest incon 
venience to myself, be of use to you in this matter. 
As the mother of two daughters, just introduced 
into society, I have naturally laid aside all thoughts 
of amusement for myself, and am devoted wholly 
and solely tothem, This being the case, the hav- 
ing a third young person to watch over, and take 
into company, would be positively ro evil at all. 
My introductions here, and indeed at every court 
in Europe, are of the very best, and most influential 
kind; and as it is our intention to show our chi! 
dren, before marriage shall have clipped their young 
wings, all that is best worth seeing throughout the 
fashionable world, we should really consider it rather 
an advantage than otherwise, to have just such an 
addition to our party as your niece, Miss Harring- 
ton. My girls are still, in the most praisewortliy 
manner, pursuing their various accomplishments, 
and it would be an encouragement and pleasure to 
them, to have a companion in their studies. We 
shall leave Paris on a tour to Baden-Baden in 4 
very few days, after which we shall proceed to Italy; 
and if your ladyship will intrust your young rela- 
tion to my care, I shall have much pleasure in un- 

dertaking the charge.” 

Mrs. Roberts ceased, and the ladies Moreton and 
Forton looked at each other steadily for a minute 

or two. 


A twinge of feeling, not very strong indeed, but 
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in which something, a little approaching to a con- 
scientious doubt, made a part, caused this unusual 
suspension of speech in the elder lady. The 
younger one was silent, because she chose that her 
cousin should speak first, and because, in fact, she 
had no intention of pronouncing any opinion on the 
subject at all, unless she found it necessary to do 
so, inorder to obtain what she was quite determined 
should be the final result. 

Lady Forton hated the sight of Bertha Harring- 
ton. She hated the sound of her voice. She hated 
per noiseless movements. She hated her well-de- 
sceended name. She hated both her present and 
her probable fortune—for she saw in each and 
every item something that militated against her 
own well-being and consequence. She therefore 
listened with much composure to a proposal so 
every way agreeable. 

And every way agreeable it assuredly was—for 
it was likely to remove the hated object soon, and 
lastingly—yes, lastingly—for it would evidently be 
the interest of the Roberts family to keep her; and 
who knew better than Lady Forton the enormous 
strength of this argument ? 

So the Lady Forton waited patiently for the Lady 
Moreton to speak, equally certain that whether she 
said yesor no, Bertha Harrington would very speed- 
ily disappear. 

“Tam sure it is very obliging of you, Mrs. Rob- 
erts, very obliging, indeed,” said Lady Moreton, at 
length; “and I really do not see any reason why 
we should not think about it. That, you know, 
can’t do any harm to either of us in any way. 
Wise people, I have heard, always do think about 
things, before they reject, as well as before they 
accept an offer. And I see no reason, I am sure, 
why my cousin and I should not set ourselves to 
think a little about what you have been so obliging 
asto propose. ‘There is no great hurry, I imagine, 
We need not decide to-day, nor to-morrow either, 
Isuppose? It is a sort of thing that of course you 
know one ought to be very cautious about.” 

It may be doubted whether amidst al! the nu- 
merous variety of sayings and doings which might 
have entered Lady Moreton’s head on the subject 
of handing over the guardianship of her niece to a 
family of perfect strangers, any thing could possibly 
have occurred to her so likely to bring the affair to 
an immediate conclusion, as this mention of delay. 
Had she talked of refusing the proposal altogether, 
her steadfast minded cousin, Sophy, could have en- 
dured it with perfect composure, quite certain that 
a very few words from her, would cause it to be 
accepted in defiance of pretty nearly any obstacle 
that could possibly arise—but at this mention of 
delay she was terrified. It affected her nerves; 
and, determined to avoid the only evil which still 
seemed to threaten her, she said, with an air of ripe 
decision, which seemed to be the result of the most 
mature deliberation : 


“Ifyou will take my advice, cousin, you will 
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not suffer any delay whatever to intervene between 
the proposal of this plan and the acceptance of it. 
Your niece is falling into habits of such pernicious 
ill-humor and idleness, that, in my judgment, every 
hour is of importance. You are not aware what 
habit is to a mind of that class. Mrs. Roberts has 
shown herself a woman of great good sense in con- 
sidering, when making this proposal, the very great 
advantage to her own daughters of having a com- 
panion in their studies. I really do not see how 
you can justify it to yourself to keep this miserable, 
melancholy, idle girl here for a single hour longer 
when you have the power of placing her with 
cheerful young ladies, who will soon cure both her 
melancholy and her idleness by their example. Of 
course, you must do as you like, my dear cousin, 
but I really have said thus much froma sense of 
duty.” 

“Tt is just like yourself, cousin Sophy,” replied 
Lady Moreton, locking excessively comforted ; “and 
I do not believe there is a woman in the world so 
well calculated in every way to give advice as you 
are. So then, my dear, good Mrs. Roberts, I will 
venture to say at once that you are quite welcome 
to have Bertha, by way of a trial, if you like it. I 
had better say trial, you know, cousin Sophy, be- 
cause that always leaves one the power to change 
if desirable, and it may be better too in the writing 
about it to Sir Christopher.” 

“There can be no objection to your calling it a 
trial if you like it,” replied Lady Forton, with a 
quiet little smile, “and I don’t think Sir Christo- 
pher is the least likely to be troublesome to you by 
his over anxiety.” 

*“ No, indeed! good-for-nothing, impertinent 
man,” returned the countess; “I don’t believe he 
cares a straw about her. Not one quarter as much 
as you do, my dear, kind Sophy ; but, nevertheless, 
you know it will be necessary for us to write some- 
thing.” 

* There will be no great difficulty in doing that,” 
replied Lady Forton, “and I should therefore say 
that your best plan would be to fix the day and 
hour of the young lady’s departure immediately.” 

To say that Mrs. Roberts was pleased, is a very 
weak phrase by which to describe her sensations, 
and yet she was not altogether satisfied. A disa- 
greeable doubt had crossed her brain as to the terms 
on which this unwelcome niece was to be disposed 
of, and the Lady Forton seemeed to be driving on at 
so vehement a pace towards the conclusion of the 
affair, that she felt there was no time to be lost 
in making it understood that the advantage of the 
companionship to her daughters was not quite the 
only remuneration she expected for taking the 
troublesome young lady off their hands. Neverthe- 
less, it went to her very heart todo any thing likely 
to check the rapid progress of an affair which she 
so anxiously wished to conclude, an! it was there- 
fore with evident reluctance that she said: 

** We shall be quite ready to receive the poor, 
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dear, melancholy young lady, whenever it suits you 
to send her; but Sir Christopher must of course be 
aware, that the father of a large family, though 
certainly a man of very good fortune, would not be 
justified in making such an arrangement as this 
without a proper remuneration.” 

“Good gracious me, Mrs. Robins!” exclaimed 
Lady Moreton, “do you really suppose that we 
meant to ask you and your husband to take in my 
niece and Sir Christopher Harrington’s daughter 
upon charity! I should like to know how such an 
idea as that could have ever entered your head ?” 

‘No, indeed, your ladyship, it never did enter 
my head,” replied the frightened Mrs. Roberts. “I 
only thought that in all matters of business, it was 
best to let every thing be quite clearly under- 
stood.” 

“Oh dear, yes, ma’am—quite right—perfectly 
right beyond all doubt—that if you fancied there 
was any danger you should guard against it. But 
all this is nonsense and folly,” added her ladyship, 
with sudden impatience, “{ think you heard me 
say the other day, that her father allowed her five 
hundred a-year. You may just take it and make 
the most of it—only taking care, if you please, that 
the girl is not left without having money enough 
in her pocket to dress herself decently. You must 
let her have one hundred out of the five for that, if 
you please to remember, and as for the other four 
hundred, you may set up a coach-and-six with it, if 
you like; and never alarm yourself or your family 
with any fears that I should wish to pilfer any part 
of it.” 

And here Lady Moreton laughed a little, and 
Lady Forton laughed a little, too; and Mrs. Rob- 
erts hardly knew whether to be most glad or most 
sorry that she had said any thing about the money 
atall. However, this doubtful state of mind was 
very speedily changed to self-congratulation and 
self-applause, when, having takew her leave, with 
the understanding that Miss Harrington was to 
come to her before dinner on the following day, she 
once more found herself in the carriage that was 


to convey her and her news to her admiring hus- 
band. 


The two young ladies, who had been pretty suf 
ficiently frightened by their mamma’s confidential 
revelations relative to the state of her debts and re- 
sources, hailed her, and the information she brought, 
with a great deal of charming young enthusiasm, 
and listened with more than patience to her narra- 
tive of all the difficulties she encountered, and the 
admirably skilful manner in which she had con- 
trived to conquer them. ‘To her husband the man- 
ner of her communication was different. It did 
not accord with her notions of well-ordered domes- 
tic arrangements that the slow intellect of an elder- 
ly gentleman, in the always awkward, and often 
invidious position of master of the family, should be 
made acquainted with all the minor manceuvrings 
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by which the ark of his conjugal and paterna| felj. 


city was kept afloat. 

“All that is necessary for your father to knovw he 
shall hear from me, girls,” she said, “so take aed 
not to allude before him to any thing [ am tel), 


you now. He would neither make head nor tail of 


it, and I should be bothered to death with questions 
that might lead to answers which could do nothins 
but inischief.” : 

The young ladies promised discretion, and the, 
retired to their own room to cogitate, on the pps. 
sible advantages, and probable plagues of havin, ‘ 
girl to take about with them. 

The two young ladies then proceeded to discuss 
the various fears, and various hopes, to which this 
important addition to their family circle natura’) 
gave rise; both agreeing that after all, Edwar 
was the person to whom it was likely to be mos 
really interesting. For that the girl would fal] jy 
love with him, was as certain as that she had eyes 
in her head; and if he could make up his mind ts 
marry her, it would most certainly be a most ad. 
vantageous connexion for them all. 

But all this, together with much more very ip. 
teresting matter, must be left the imagination of 
the reader, while we follow Mrs. Roberts to the 
presence of her husband. 

** Well, my dear,” began that truly worthy gen. 
tleman with a look of considerable anxiety, bu: 
without venturing to annoy his invaluable wife by 
any more special questionings. 

“ Well, Mr. Roberts,” she repeated in an accent 
so charmingly equable that it was impossible for 
him to judge, with any degree of certainty, whether 
she had succeeded or not. 

“Well, my dear, have you seen the ladies!” 
said he, in rather a faltering voice. 

“ Yes, sir, to be sure | have,”’ she replied, look- 
ing greatly surprised at the question ; * what do you 
suppose I have been about? Did I not tell you thet 
I was going tothem? And do I ever undertake a 
thing without doing it? What can you ask suc’ 
an idle question for!” 

“ Why, it is an idle question, to be sure, my 
dear, but the truth is, I did not like to plague you 
by asking for particulars just the moment you came 
in. But of course, my dear, I am very anxious.” 

“ Anxious, Mr. Roberts? What is it has mide 
you anxious, sir? But I found it absolutely impo 
sible—” 

Here Mr. Roberts groaned, but quite involu- 
tarily, and he immediately endeavored to atone for 
it by saying, “I beg your pardon, my dear. Don't 
mind me, Sarah ; don’t think about me; it can’t b 
helped, and we must make the best of it.” 

The best of it,” she replied with astonishmen', 
that seemed to increase,with every moment. “ Wha! 
can you mean, Mr. Roberts? I was simply go" 
to mention to you that [ found it impossible to avole 
letting dear Bertha come rather early to-morrow, 
they were all so kindly eager and anxious that s° 
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dould be with us at once. But I reaJly never im- 
wined that there was any very serious evil in 
javing to hurry a little in getting a room ready for 
“ She is coming, then ?”’ exclaimed the delighted 
\ir. Roberts, clasping his hands in a sort of thankful 
ecstacy. 

«Coming, sir ?” returned his wife, “ didn’t you 
know she was coming ?” 

«[ knew, my dear, that it was your excellent 
slan, and most truly wise intention, to get her to 
come here if you possibly could. But how could I 
—how could any man be perfectly sure in a busi- 

| ness that required so much skill to carry through— 
how could I be quite certain that you would have 
the astonishing cleverness to do it at once?” said 
Mr. Roberts. 

It was now Mrs. Roberts turn to sigh, which she 
did very profoundly. “I really should like to know, 
Mr. Roberts,” she said, “*how many years more 
you and I must continue to live together before you 
find out that whatever I say I will do, I perform? 
Did I not tell you, sir, that it was my purpose to 
inform Lady Moreton that I should not object to 
take charge of her niece for a few years? Did I 
not tell you this, Mr. Roberts ?” 

“Yes, you did indeed, my dear ; and no doubt of 
it, it was nothing but my folly that made me fear 
about it for a single moment afterwards,” replied 
Mr. Roberts, looking the picture of penitence. 
“But who is there in the whole world but you, 
Sarah, that could be so very certain about Lady 
Moreton’s consent the very moment you mentioned 
the thing to her? Who but you could have known 
beforehand that it must succeed? Lady Moreton 
must be delighted; and so she ought, Heaven 
knows, for she has now got an example to set be- 
fore her niece, such as few people in this poor sin- 
ful world of ours are often happy enough to get sight 
of—unless they have the good fortune to live tolera- 
bly near to you, my dear.” 

Mrs. Roberts now rose, and patting her husband’s 
bald head as she passed him, said, “* You are never 
deficient in sense, Roberts, when you give yourself 
alittle time to think. But I must not stay gossip- 
ing with you, my dear, though you are very agree- 
able sometimes, when you know what you are 
talking about. I must positively look about the 
rooms, and see where I can manage to stow this 
poor girl. Ishall make a point of being always 
particularly kind to her. Edward’s chance, you 
know, will be all the better for that. If things go 
on between them as | expect they will, I shall be- 
gin to get very anxious to hear of old Sir Christo- 
pher’s death. It will be so much pleasanter, you 
know, to have no doubt about their income. Five 
hundred a year might do all very well for a com- 
mon-place young man, such as one generally sees, 
but upon my honor three thousand will not be a 
penny too much for him. He is so thoroughly ele- 
gant and superior.” 
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Mrs. Roberts then left the room with a very 
stately step, and her husband continued looking after 
her as she went, as if he expected to see a train of 
glory left along her path. 

“There never was such another woman as that!” 
said he, relieving his full bosom with a puffing sigh. 
«No, never!” 


Mrs. Roberts, when first made aware that she real- 
ly was g ing to hive Miss Harringtonasan inmate, 
cast some vague thoughts towards a light closet 
within her daughters’ bedroom, as a possible lodg- 
ing-room during the short time they were to remain 
in Paris. But the utter impossibility of putting both 
a bed anda washing-stand in it, at one and the 
same time, at length decided her against it ; and it 
then became evident, that the only feasible scheme 
for iodging her young guest in their apartments, 
would be the sending Edward to a hotel, and pre- 
paring for her the room he had occupied. 

But although she was exceedingly desirous of 
setting about it at once, she could by no means 
think of taking the liberty of entering her elegant 
Edward’s domain without announcing to him the 
necessity, and obtaining his permission. She 
therefore waited with all the patience she could 
muster till he returned to the house, and then invited 
him to 2 tete-d-tete in her own room. 

Up to this tims, the heir of the Robertses had 
been kept in ignorance of all his parents’ hopes 
and f ars respecting the young lady who was so 
speedily to be adopted into the bosom of his family, 
and who was intended ultimately to enjoy the en- 
viable pre-eminence of being his wife. 

It would scarcely be doing justice to the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Roberts to say that she was afraid of 
any thing; but if her courage ever threatened to 
forsake her under any circumstances, it was when 
she thought that any thing was likely to happen 
which might by possibility vex, embarrass, irritate 
or in any way annoy her son. But now the hour 
and the man were both come, and she set about the 
necessary communication with her usual skill. 

“Oh! here you are!” she exclaimed, as he en- 
tered the room, riding-whip in hand, and in the act 
of drawing on his snow-white riding-gloves, ready 
to be off on a ride. 

“Oh! my darling Edward! how I wish that you 
had a whole stud of Arabian horses at your com- 
mand! I never, in the whole course of my life, 
saw a man look so profoundly elegant in a riding- 
dress as vou do.” 

“T really cannot say any thing about that, 
ma’am,” replied the youth, walking up to her toi- 
let-glass, and bending fondly over it to inspect the 
condition of his moustache. ‘I must leave that to 
you. But now you have hooked me for a talk, 
mother, [ will just give you a hint that you must 
please to make the governor shovel out a little, 
And, indeed, a little won’t do; he must come down 
pretty handsomely, or I shall come to a stand-still, 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 





and that won’t answer for you or the misses either, 
I promise you.” 

** It is odd enough, my dear fellow,” replied his 
mother, gazing at him with unequivocal delight, 
“that you should happen to say that tome just at 
this moment, because what I want to say to you, 
has got a good dea] to do with it. You are not the 
only one of the family who is hard up, my dear 
Edward—for your father is pretty well drawn dry, 
and I have got half-a-dozen of your bills in my desk 
still unpaid, besides a horrible lot of my own.” 

The young gentleman colored a good deal as he 
listened to this, and then immediately replied, 
“Then I must cut my stick and be off, ma’am ; so 
you may as well give me some tin and your bless- 
ing at once; for upon my soul | can’t stay here.” 

“[ am not at all surprised to hear you say so, 
Edward,” returned the indulgent parent; “ for it 
is quite impossible, as I am constantly telling your 
father, that any man can dress as you do, and look 
as you do, for nothing. It is no use to expect it.” 

“But the old gentleman can’t coin, ma’am,” re- 
plied the considerate son. ‘ You say he is done up 
himself, and if that notion is not got up to keep me 
in order, but is really truth and fact, I don’t see 
what good I am to get by your bothering him about 
my dress, and the rest of it.” 

“ You speak like an angel, my darling Edward, 
as you always do; but you will see, if you will lis- 
ten to me, that I do not intend to sit down with my 
hands before me, while you are at a loss, my poor, 
dear boy, to find means of getting a decent coat.” 

Her son stared, but waited in silence for what 
was to come next. 

‘*] do not wonder at your looking surprised, my 
dear,”’ she resumed, “ for it isseldom that a woman 
can do any thing to help her family at a pinch ; but 
if you have patience to listen to rather a long story, 
{ think I shall make you understand that you need 
not cut your stick, as you call it, you dear, droll 
creature, just directly.” 

“Fire away, then, mother,” said the youth, “but 
Jack must lead about my nag a little, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Roberts then entered, somewhat more at 
length than is necessary for us to follow her, into 
the condition of the family exchequer, and then 
rather abruptiy asked her son, if he had ever heard 
his sisters mention a Miss Bertha Harrington, who 
was staying with his great friend and admirer, Lady 
Moreton. 

“ No, not [, ma’am,” returned the young man, 
yawning. ‘Oh! yes I have, though!” he added, 
correcting himself; “ that’s the girl that they said 
was as ugly as sin, and a great fortune.” 

“She is not as ugly as.sin, Edward,” returned 
Mrs. Roberts, knitting her brows; ‘*and it is ex- 

tremely wrong and foolish in your sisters to say so. 
I am not at all sure that she may not turn out quite 
as handsome as they are themselves. But that is 
not the point that is of the most importance to us 
just now.” 
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And then she went on to explain what the ro.) 
knows already, respecting the situation and firs... 
of Miss Harrington ; the immense advantage w),,.,, 
the stipend she paid would be to the Roberts fa, 
in their present situation, and the very extracr.. 
nary skill with which she had managed to obtain i 

Considering the thoughtless age and sprigh ' 
temperament of her son, Mrs. Roberts had every 
reason to be satisfied with the degree of atte; tion 
with which he listened to her. 

“If things are as bad as you say, mother,” jo ro. 
plied, “ you have certainly made a good hit, Bur 
it is a confounded bore, too, to have a great y 
girl in the house, by way of a boarder. Eyer. 
body will see in a moment, you know, that we g, 
as poor as rats.” 

“ Fear nothing on that score, dearest,” rep}io, 
his mother. ‘J shall take care to put every thine 
on a proper footing—and, for goodness sake, (oy'; 
you let me ever hear you call her boarder again, 
It is exactly what I have been scolding your fat), 
for, Edward, and upon my word, it is more exevss. 
ble in him than in you, because you oncht to know 
so much better what’s what than we can ever ey. 
pect him to do, poor, dear man.” 

“ But what the deuce is she, ma’am—if she js 
not a boarder ?”’ demanded Mr. Edward. 

“A WARD, my dear boy—your father’s ward— 
that is what she must be called. And if we al! re. 
member, on all occasions, to give her this title, 
everybody else will give it to her also, and the dear 
girl herself will be sure to adopt the idea—whici 
will be a great advantage, because it will at ouce 
put her on a proper footing with us all.” 

“And will her aunt, Lady Moreton, and her cou- 
sin with the big eyes, adopt the idea, too, mother!” 
demanded the inquisitive son again. 

** How like your mother you are, Edward !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Roberts, with a look of great tender- 


ness. “ You see every thing with such astonishing 
quickness. No, my dear; most certainly Lac} 
Moreton would not adopt the same idea, nor her 
cousin, Lady Forton, either. You are quite right; 
we should get into a very disagreeable scrape, per- 
haps, if we hazarded any thing of the kind, whie 
we remain in Paris, and for that reason, as well as 
for some others, Edward, the best thing we can 60 
will be to move off with as little delay as_possibie. 
It is perfectly clear that Madame de Soissonac 
means to cut us all, and this will make a great dit- 
ference, I assure you. Such balls as hers, once 
every week, might be worth staying in Paris for, 
but I am sure the embassy isn’t. The rudeness of 
the embassy people, considering the introduction 
we had, is perfectly disgusting. However, 1t }s 
no use to talk of this now, especially as we have © 
many other things to think about; and in the first 
place, my dear Edward, I wanted to tell you that! 
hope you wou’t mind sleeping at an hotel for the 
few nights we shall stay here. You won't mind 
it, my dear, will you?” 
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« Mind it, ma’am !—yes, to be sure-I shall mind 
,—having to pack up all my things twice over— 
aod I, with such quantities of things upon my hands 
»» do, and such lots of people to see. It will be a 
gost horrid bore, ma’am, | assure you.” 

«| was afraid you would say so, my dearest Ed- 
yard, 1 was indeed, and therefore I cannot be sur- 
srised at it. But what can I do, my dear? If we 
vofuse to take her in at once, I am quite sure we 
jal lose her, and how will your bills be paid, Kd- 
ward ! 
sou Will look about, any hole or corner in which 
we can put her—and it would look too odd, you 
snow, to turn your sisters out and and keep you in 
tie house, wouldn’t it ? 
















Jam sure if it were not 
fy the look of it, they should march out in double 
qick time, if you wished it.” 

«Nonsense, ma‘am; but you may tell them, if 
you please, that T expect they will pack up my 
ings for me,” he replied, putting on his hat before 
he glass, and preparing to escape; “and don’t for- 
vet to mention that they are not to read a single 
line—no, not a single word, remember, of any notes 
they find. I wish the governor's newly-invented 
ward was in the sea.” 

“Edward,” said his mother, Jaying her hand im- 
oressively on his arm, as he passed her to go out, 
“Edward, I don’t wish to dictate to you, I never 
id, and [ never will; but let me say one word to 
you as a friend—never suffer your sisters to judge 
or you respecting female beauty. Girls are never 
juir judges of the beauty of each other; that is one 
thing, my dear, that I wish you to remember; and 
another is, that dear Bertha Harrington—I trust 
she will be dear Bertha to us all—remember, Ed- 
ward, that dear Bertha Harrington is the daughter 
of a baronet, and that in all human probability she 
vill have an income of three thousand a year. God 
diess you, my dear. ‘Take your ride, Edward, and 
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There is not, as you will see yourself, if 
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be sure that you shall find a comfortable room taken 
and all your things carefully packed up and removed 
to it, by the time you return.” 


ok * * * * * 


The Lady Moreton and the Lady Forton were as 
punctual as heart could wish, in bringing Miss 
Bertha Harrington to her new home, but declined 
leaving their carriage, simply depositing the girl at 
the door. She found her way however into the 
house, where she was very cordially received by 
Mrs. Roberts and the young ladies. But this did 
not prevent the tears from trickling down her 
cheeks, and on the plea of headache, she soon retired 
to her room, locking herself in. 

“Tl tell you what, Agatha, I don’t believe a 
word about that girl’s being so very young—she is 
too quiet by half—likes to have her own way, and 
so you'll see ; but I will not endure her giving her- 
self any grand and great airs tome. Mamma may 
manage her as she likes, but I will not bear to be 
treated with pride.” 


“ You are a fool, Maria,” replied her elder sister. 
“She may be as proud as she likes for me, pro- 
vided she does but pay enough for it.” 


They spoke of the eclat of having for their companion a girl 
of * birth and fashion,” but thanked Heaven that she was not 
a beauty. They decided that she must dress well and showy, 
whilst they would continue plain and “trust to the men.” as 
Miss Agatha remarked, *‘ for finding out that looking elegant 
and looking rich is not always the same thing, and as to per- 
sonal attractions, we are a monstrous deal better looking than 
she ever will be.” They also decided that Bertha ought to 
make them a present now and then—not of cl thes, of course, 
for there was something horrid, inthe very sound of presents 
of clothes—but a good brooch or bracelet, or even a scarf or a 
They found 
f.ult with mamma for not letting them have more finery, but 
at the same time gave her great credit for managing as well as 
she did, and congratulated themselves ‘now that such a mon- 
strous sum of money is coming with the girl, every thing will 
of course go smooth and easy again.” 


shawl, for these could not be classed as clothes, 
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It must be sweet to give back the spirit to the 
ver ere childhood is tainted with unsavory poi- 
‘ns, and made to drink of the intoxicating bowl. 
But, alas! how many a floweris doomed to fall, and 
“Ww many perish withthe using—how many wither 
‘om exhaling poisonous substances uncongenial to 
mature’s balmy sanitive! 
_lonce knew a boy of noble form, graceful in all 
‘s movements, who resided in Amesbury, a beau- 
hn town on the banks of the Merrimack, whose 
acid waters and meanderings a Whittier in his 
sual poetic mood has not been unmindful to civea 
“sing notice. This boy possessed much to make 
e happy and desirable: with a well regulated 
td, he was benevolent, frank and free in his 
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BOY. 


manners, and in short every way prepossessing. 
He was the parents’ darling, the object of doting in 
the family circle, and the joy and pride of those 
more remotely connected by ties of consanguinity 
—but he had one failing, and this one was destruc- 
tive of all his future hopes and prospects: it bl ghted 
the flower that promised to be so beauti‘ul—it 
caused it to wither and to fall, and melancholy was 
the casualty it met. He had recently become ad- 
dicted to partake of the intoxicating cup, and on 
one occasion, unsupected by the family, he stole 
away in the evening and boarded a vessel lying off 
in the stream; he knew the crew, and he was in- 
vited to drink. 
gether, and sunk under the intoxicating drauglit. 


He did so, and they all drank to- 
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Near midnight the boy was somewhat recovered 
from the lethargy of drunkenness, and sought his 
little skiff that had taken him to the vessel; but 
the impending danger that awaited him he did not 
dream of. He found his boat, entered it safely by 
the aid of one of the crew, and cast her off from the 
vessel. Before he had proceeded far, she sprang a 
leak, and not having yet fully recovered from the 
effects of the liquor he had drunk, he was unable to 
manage her dexterously enough to regain the shore. 
The night was dark—the waters were in commo- 
tion, caused by a northwestern breeze—the leak 
increased, and in a few moments the boat sunk. 
The hero shouted for help; he was heard on shore 
by his parents, who had suspected all was not right 
with him, as he had not been at home through the 
evening ; which a like circumstance had never be- 
fore happened, as he was remarkable for punctuality 


hitherto. Noone went to his assistance, as the 
Crosswicks, N. J. 1845. 


THE EARLY DEAD.—MISS 


M—— was young and lovely; but as the tender 
flower is withered by the blast, so she sank beneath 
the ravages of disease—her beauty faded—she 
drooped and died. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be with her 
during her last sickness. It was indeed a favored 
spot; for the gloom which so often curtains the 
chamber of death, seemed there unknown. The 
Sun of righteousness had irradiated it with his 
cheering beams; and the happy messengers who 
had recently conducted her departed brother to the 
mansions of rest, seemed to be hovering round her 
pillow, waiting also to convey her willing spirit home. 

Her disease speedily spread its ravages over her 
tender, delicate frame. At first she realized not 
her critical situation, but spoke of returning health. 
Yet the hectic flush, which at times would spread 
over her pale countenance, the sunken eye, and 
the faltering step, told the sad tale to anxious 
friends, that she whom they loved was not long te 
be an inhabitant of earth; and with sorrowing 
hearts did they watch her sad decline. 

But M soon felt herse/f that her strength 
was failing, and that she must die. O, what an 
hour is that to one whose hopes have centred in a 
vain world! But it was not thus with M 
She had given the dew of her youth to the Saviour, 
and had consecrated her brightest days to his ser- 
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voice was supposed by those on shore to be on board 
the vessel ; he sunk in the bosom of the Merr; imack 
—never more to behold that beautiful home the 0 
was made glad by his society and cheered by his 
oft-welcomed voice !—never more to beho! dh 
dear mother’s face, and hear sweet counse| Ps w 
from her lips—never more to mingle in the famil; 
circle—and the place that once knew him, was . 
now to know him no more forever. the 
Thus, by this all-destroying enemy, sometimes res 
an awful lesson presents itself to the reflect; tur 
mind !—would to heaven all might learn it, p-. thi 
ware, Q Youth, of ever being enticed from js. cu 
dom’s paths; and remember, if thou dost err, y ina 
lot may be in the end as lamentable as that of ji» hol 
drowned boy. Remember, that the only « the 
ground to shun drunkenness is to * touch not, tay lis! 
not.” Shun the company that would entice yy i 
from the path of duty and rectitude. pec 
PAE Dae OT) Se wh 
the 
M——, OF SALEM, MASS. fec 
But we will pass over days and weeks of at He 
tion, to the closing scene. It is the morning of! bet 
holy Sabbath, and every thing around is hushe ma 
and still. It is an hour of trial, but one also « the 
peace and consolation, which the world can neither ca’ 
give nor take away. At an early hour o° thy of 
morning her little family circle was summoned an 
her bed-side. She had passed a painful night; but gr 
the change which had then spread over her eo. lif 
tenance told plainly that her trials were soon to |v th 
ended, and her willing spirit to be freed from the we 
fetters which bound it. The pillows which su- de 
ported her dying head were raised, and she looked 
around upon her friends with a smile of tendernes be 
and affection. She spoke of a Saviour’s love; er 
her countenance was lighted with a heavenly glow, e\ 
as she expressed the sweet assurance that he w tit 
with her, and sustained her with his cheer: je 
presence. se 
“ Mother,” said she, “Iam just entering | Pl 
river, and I can see it; it is calm and clear: t e" 
Saviour is with me.” She ceased for a moment, i! A 
the sweet smile passed not away from her coun h 
nance. Again she looked upon her friends, as c 
she would convey to them some idea of the celes a 
tial world, which seemed unfolded to her view; 0! v 
she could only, with smiles, exclaim, “0 beat 
tiful! beautiful!” Thus she continued in this ha» ( 
py frame of mind, lingering upon the border: « t 


vice. While the bloom of health played upon her 
countenance, and strength and vigor spread through 
her frame, she renounced the vain pleasures of 
earth, and turned from its polluting streams to the 
‘fountain of living waters;” and the cheerful 
smile, and the placid countenance, bore witness to 
the peace and quiet which pervaded her spirit in 
view of the near approach of death. It was de- 
lightful indeed to witness the power of that grace 
which enabled her to triumph over fear, sin, and 
corruption. 


heaven, for the space of an hour, and uttering 0" i 


message for the benefit of all, “ Prepare to mir § 
thy God;” when her eye grew dim, her voice a 
tered, and in a few moments her lips were sie" \ 
death. Thus calmly did she close her eyes 0” ° t 
earthly things—thus peacefully did she pass 4°) t 
“So fades a summer cloud away— 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er— F 
So gently shuts the eye of day— 

So dies a wave along the shore.”—.m. MALE. 
.f. 
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217 OUR OWN 


From the Ladies’ (Cincin 


OUR OWN AFFLICTIONS LIGHT COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


“Child of the promises! dry up thy tears, 


Fly to the cross with all 


Beneath the droppings of Christ's precious blood, 
Lay down at once thy murmurings and thy load.” 


Were there no Divine revelation, pointing out 
the immortality of the soul—no record of Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead—no certainty of a fu- 
ture existence, yet the unsatisfying nature of all 
things here below, their utter insufficiency to se- 
cure our happiness, and our own helplessness and 
inability to hew out for ourselves cisterns that will 
hold water for our weary and fainting spirits— 
these truths were sufficient of themselves to estab- 
lish a belief in the doctrine. 

Amongst all the generations of men that have 
peopled the earth, who ever heard it said, or upon 
what page of history shall we find it recorded, that 
there ever existed a single individual who was per- 
fectly satisfied with every allotment of his life? 
However much the desires of the heart may have 
been gratified, and however enviable our condition 
may appear to others, yet there ever remaius in 
the soul a want, and a void, which nothing earthly 
can satisfy or fill. Go where we will, the sounds 
of lamentation and woe still assail our ears; for sin 
and death, the trail of the serpent, and the opening 
grave, have made mourners of us all. Indeed, this 
life is so filled with suffering and disappointment, 
that were it not fora “hope full of immortality,”’ 
we should, with Job, often “ choose strangling and 
death rather that life.” 

But, thanks to the Saviour! we were not made to 
be the sport of circumstances for a few short, mis- 
erable years and then, like the brutes, to perish for 
ever. No. Eternity is the promised antidote to 
time, and it is the Christian’s high privilege to en- 
joy this present life so as to secure the life to come 
—to have a foretaste of heaven below, and yet, in 
prospective, a home above, where no enemy will 
ever enter, and from which no friend will depart. 
And doubtless “ He who ordereth all things well,” 
hath chosen for us the very trials and circumstan- 
ces in life the best adapted to our several cases, 
and which will “all work together for our good, if 
we but love God.” 

Some years since [ was making a trip to New 
Orleans in a steamboat. What is very unusual on 
that route, there chanced to be but five passengers 
in the ladies’ cabin. They were a quiet, almost a 
sad Jooking group of middle-aged females, without 
a child amongst them. They seemed to have done 
with those conventional reserves, which oftentimes 
throw female travellers at such a ceremonious dis- 
tance, that they scarcely dare speak to each other. 
But these ladies soon became communicative; and 
as “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” their several family histories were the 
subjects introduced. 


AFFLICTIONS. 
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natti,) Repository. 


thy cares and fears; 


Whilst I was one morning amusing myself with 

a book, three of the ladies were sitting near, list- 
less and unemployed. The fourth was on the op- 
posite side of the cabin, closely engaged with her 
needle. She was a small, neat looking woman, 
apparently the oldest of the company. She wore 
a mourning Uress. Hitherto she had been silent 
and seemingly indisposed to be social. I now ob- 
served that her attention, like my own, was aroused 
by the turn which the conversation of the three 
ladies sitting together had taken. They were re- 
lating and comparing their sufferings and afflic- 
tions; and each one as she recounted her trials, 
seemed to think that there “never was sorrow like 
unto her sorrow.” 
I learned from the first speaker that she had 
been married early in life to the object of her 
choice; they removed to New Orleans, where her 
husband engaged in business, and was prosperous ; 
and he soon became wealthy. They had two love- 
ly daugiters, who, after having arrived at the ages 
of twelve and fourteen, were taken away from 
them almost at a stroke by the devastating fever of 
the climate. The grave was scarcely closed over 
one, before it was opened to receive the other. 
And they were left childless. She confessed that 
she now thought her cup of affliction was full; yet 
she had numerous friends and a kind husband still 
living. She had counted up her bereavements with 
tears; but she had forgotten to be thankful for the 
blessings that were still left her. The following 
year her husband fel] a victim to the cholera; and 
her home and her heart were now truly desolate— 
she seemed like a lone bird upon the house-top, 
mourning for her mate, and almost as senseless as 
a bird, looking to the past without any hope of the 
future. She still had wealth, but to her it was but 
as \lross. 
The second speaker was a widow also. She had 

a family of seven children, who had ever been in- 
dulged in all that wealth could purchase, attended 
by many servants, and reared to helplessness, until 
the death of their father, which had occurred the 
year previous. His family had never doubted that 
he was very rich; but, lo! at his death, the estate 
was declared insolvent, and they were suddenly re- 
duced to poverty. Her children had been spared, 
although her property was taken. Still she grieved 
as if their had been no mercy in her lot—* no sor- 
row like to her sorrow.” . 
The afflictions of the third speaker had been 
comparatively light—her husband still lived, and 
they were rich; but, alas! they were childless, 
Many years before, she had adopted into her family 
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and her affections the child of another; but, as 
Death gathers his harvest at all seasons and from 
al] households, just as she had ripened into woman- 
hood, she was taken away. This was the nar- 
rator’s affliction. Still she refused to be com- 
forted.” 

At this point of the conversation, the little wo- 
man, of whom I have spoken, laid aside her work, 
and coming forward joined the murmuring group. 
She said: “ Friends, I have been interested in your 
discourse. You have each had grievous afflictions, 
and I would not take it upon me to reprove your 
grief. But listen to me, and know that yours have 
not been the bitterest suffering possible to the heart. 
You have each been parents, and have buried your 
children. ‘The destroyer came—they sickened and 
died upon their beds; yes, upon their beds!” Here 
she turned pale, and gasped, and then went on 
with a coilected but low voice. “Lam poor. For 
many years | have supported mv family by my 
needle, my husband being incapacitated, from bodi- 
ly infirmity, to render me any assistance; but we 
murmured not at our lot, if we sometimes felt it a 
hard one. We had five children—four daughters 
and a son—an only son—grown into manhood, who 
had been reared amidst privations, if not poverty, 
and to whom we looked as the stay and comfort of 
our old age, But alas! for all human calculations 
—‘man appoints, but God disappoints.’ Our son 
left us for a season, and resorted to a village ten 
or twelve miles distant, in search of employment. 
Here, enticed by the liveliness and novelty of the 
place, he was betrayed into bad company ; and be- 
fore we were aware of it, he had, in his ignorance, 
become implicated in some movements obnoxious 
to the “reform” which was then in its progress. 
] know not to blame the legal proceedings; but in 
these cases punishment, we know, generally falls 
heaviest upon those who are the least able to resist 
it. But, whatever degree of criminality really be- 
longed to our unhappy boy, his more crafty associ- 
ates, who had been his seducers, contrived to shift 
the burden of their own crimes upon his shoulders. 
Yes, so it was,” said she, and she wept. bitterly; 
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and she then added, “ The penalty was—death 1 
an ignominious death! You, ladies, have al! hia) 
your afflictions, but my son died upon the gallows 
Here she ceased, and all were subdued to a rever. 
ent silence by her afflictions. “ You will forgive 
me, ladies,” said she; “I would not obtrude my 
sorrows upon you, still Jess would [ assume to roe. 
prove. It has been painful to me to speak upon 
this subject ; but, from the turn your conversation 
had taken, it seemed to me good to speak. Even 
now I have my consolation. I believe my son to 
have been innocent. Had he lived, he might not 
have remained so.” 


To her greater trials all the ladies assented, ang 
each truly seemed to feel that it had been “a word 
fitly spoken.” As she had related no particulars 
of time or place, all forbore to question her upon 
this delicate subject. She wept awhile, and then 
added, “ My spirit again and again rebelled against 
this stroke; yet time, in a measure, soothed my an- 
guish, and after awhile it was given me to know 
that if things are not right here, they ‘shall be’ 
hereafter. 1 have buried two daughters; but they 
were reconciled to God, and ‘it was as nothing to 
me.’ Two daughters still live. They are well 
married, and many afflictions have sobered them to 
divine obedience. My husband too has died—quit- 
ted a world of suffering, thinking it not good ‘to 
live alway.’ Years have passed away, and I, too, 
am wending contentedly, to ‘that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.’ ” 


In a few days our voyage was finished, and we 
separated. The ladies had evinced much sympathy 
in this unfortunate woman ; so that I suppose ‘hey 
may still occasionally recollect her words. For 
myself, although [ had not taken a part in this con- 
versation, or shared in the address, yet in seasons 
of affliction, the subject naturally recurs to my 
mind ; and I feel as if I, too, am not entirely ex- 
cused of all part in this solemn admonition. And 
sometimes, when oppressed with the burden of my 
own sorrows, I reflect how much lighter it has 
been than this poor widow’s. 
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THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR.—FROM THE GERMAN OF PFIZER. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


“A youth, light-hearted and content, 
[ wander through the world; 

Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent, 
And straight again is furled. 


“ Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked, 
And in the sweet repose of life, 
A blessed child it rocked. 
* + * * 
“The end lies ever in my thought— 
To a grave so cold and deep 





The mother beautiful was brought ; 
Then dropt the child asleep. 
é * * * 
“ Two locks—and they were wond’rous fair— 
Left me that visicn mild ; 
The brown is from the mother’s hair— 
The bland is from the child. 


* And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening red ; 

And when the dark locks I behold, 
I wish that I were dead.” 
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ROMANCE IN 


ROMANCE IN 


A romantic incident recently occurred in the 
Marylebone Infirmary. Ann Dempsey, a young 
and interesting girl, who had been the support of 
an aged mother, had gone into the infirmary for the 
purpose of undergoing an operation for the removal 
of a dropsical conplaint, which had assumed the 
form of a large tumour. She was warned on the 
painful and even perilous nature of the operation, 
hut she expressed her resolution to submit to it, ow- 
ing to the ardent wish that her life might be spared 
forher mother’s sake. The operation was according- 
ly performed in the presence of her mother and seve- 
ral eminent medical men. It lasted two hours and 
forty minutes, and the magnitude of the tumour 
may be imagined when it is stated that it contained 
no less than two gallons and a half of water. Not- 
withstanding the long and painful operation, singu- 
lar to relate, this heroic girl never uttered a single 
cry; but at the conclusion tears were observed roll- 
ing down her cheeks, and being desired not to shed 
them, she replied that “they were tears of joy at her 
freedom from the incubus which had so long afllict- 
ed her.” As she appeared to be in a sinking con- 
dition, the medical gentlemen, upon a consultation, 
deemed a fresh infusion of blood into her veins ab- 
solutely necessary. On making inquiries as to 
whom they could procure to provide the blood, it was 
ascertained that two men were in an adjoining room, 
one twenty five, and the other between thirty and 
forty years of age, anxiously awaiting the issue of 
the operation. Believirg them, in the first instance, 
to be relatives of the poor girl, they were ushered 
into the room, when it turned out that the eldest 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland, 


MARRIED 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


If there’s a pulse within the soul 

That beats with more than mortal joy— 
A transport which knows no control, 

A pleasure pure, without alloy,— 


‘Tis when the father from the eye 
Of infant beauty drinks his bliss ; 
And the young mother, seated by, 
Shares with her babe the honeyed kiss,— 


Tis when Aurora first appears, 

On pillow strewed with thornless flowers, 
To meet an eye undimmed by tears 

Made brighter by sleep’s soothing powers,— 


Sparkling with innocence and glee, 
Nestling within a bower of love 
Sag Harbour, L. I. 1844. 


REAL LIFE.-—MARRIED LOVE. 
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REAL LIFE. 
was her employer, for whom she worked at shoe- 
binding, and the other a journeyman in the same 
employ, both devotedly attached to the unfortunate 
girl. 

On being made acquainted with her state, and 
what was required to be done for the patient, they 
both simultaneously volunteered to supply the blood 
from their veins. Much bitterness of feeling and con- 
tention between them ensued as to which should do 
so, Which was put an end to by the decision of the 
surgeons in favor of the youngest, who, baring 
his arm, with great energy, exclaimed, “that he was 
willing to lose the last drop of blood to save her 
life.” ‘The blood was then carefully infused from 
his arm into the veins of the poor sufferer, till the 
young man fainted from his loss. On this taking 
place the elder lover implored permission to supply 
the remainder, but the girl recovering, it was 
deemed unnecessary. ‘The poor gir] began to im- 
prove, and great hopes were entertained of her 
recovery, but unfortunately these hopes were blast- 
ed, for, unknown to the surgeons, she was found to 
be afflicted witha severe diarrhaa, which increased 
until it became a confirmed case of cholera, from 
the effects of which she died on the fifth day after 
the operation. She was sensible to the last, and 
the death-bed scene is represented as truly affecting. 
She expressed a wish to see the young man who 
had lost his blood for her, kissed him, bade him cut 
off a lock of her hair, and begged of him to be kind 
to her mother. She then entered into prayers with 
the Rev. Mr. Moody, the Chaplain to the work- 
house, and in the midst of it expired. 


ON 


LOVE. 


In mirthful frolic full and free, 
Yet soft and timid as the dove. 


And the young girl he fondly woo’d, 
The dear partaker of each joy ; 
The loved, the beautiful, the good, 

The mother of his blue-eyed boy : 


To see her on her infant gaze, 

With heavenly rapture in her eye; 
And read in her expressive face, 

The holy thrill of exstacy— 


Wakens a pulse within his soul 

That beats with more than mortal joy ; 
A transport which knows no control, 

A pleasure full, without alloy. 
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THE REVIVAL. 


Tune—Summer is Breathing. 


Sinners are bending Angels are watching 
Low at the throne, Over the place, 
Jesus is sending Glad souls are singing 
His good Spirit down; Wonders of grace ; 
Sunlight is beaming Mercy is shedding 
Soft from the sky ; Bliss from on high: 
Bright are the visions Free hearts are soaring 
That gleam on the eye. Away to the sky! 





